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THE FATE OF MEXICO. 


Ir takes nations some time to find out the iaws of their exist- 
ence. They spring into being, and they often go to decay, 
ignorant alike of the causes which gave them birth, or which 
conduct them to dissolution. Some nations are born in the 
throes of Revolution; and in the absence of great founders to 
mould them, they bear volcanic traces through their brief history, 
and expire at last amidst the ashes of their own convulsions. 
They lead a feverish life, and are buried in the craters which 
once glowed with their own fitful fires. 

Such was the origin of the great Republic of Mexico— 
such has been her history—and such is the fate to which she 
is hastening. 

We are accused by other nations of dealing too much with 
destiny—they say we are always talking about our manifest 
destiny. Well, we agree with them. We are guilty of these 
things; and we should be a most irreligious people if we did 
not warrant these accusations. Unfold the whole scroll of history 
and show us the nation which, from its cradle to its manhood, 
has bristled so ceaselessly at every step with the movements of 
the electric machinery ot Divine Providence. Our history was 
borrowed from none of the stereotyped forms of national life 
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in the elder world. It had no antetype in the past. It began 
alone—it exists alone. 

The announcement of the American Republic inaugurated an 
era in the world, newer in government than Bacon’s Inductive 
System in Philosophy. The statesmen of the old world don’t 
know what to do with us. Weare anew fact to them. They don’t 
know where to locate us. They can’t define us. They are al- 
ways misunderstanding us—misinterpreting us—misrepresent- 
ing us—prophesying falsely about us. And all for the simple 
reason that we are a new nation, differing in origin, progress, 
developments, and prospects—spirit, elements, combination, 
,ower, and mode of achievement, from all states that have 
hitherto existed under the sun. 

We feel the ever-present hand of Omnipotence on us as really 
if not as reverently to-day, as did our fathers on Plymouth 
tock, or on the banks of James’ River. _We mean by all this 
that the history of this Republic has amazed mankind more 
than the history of any nation that ever had an existence. And 
so we can and will go on as before, to speak of the destiny of 
our country ; and, perhaps, by the light of the past, we may 
forecast some portion of our history not yet unfolded. 

We now propose to speak of Mexico—and answer the ques- 
tion which the whole world is asking—What is to become of 
her? 

We cannot enter into her history. It is too long, involved, 
intricate, varied, and yet familiar. We know enough about it 
from other sources for our general argument. We know that 
it is a vast country embracing a territory larger than the 
original thirteen colonies which made war against George III. 
We know that it is the garden of North America—the natural 
hothouse of our continent—that it is to become one day the cen- 
tral source of mineral wealth for the world. 

We also know that this illimitable region, blushing under 
the purple light of the tropics, with all the splendors and blan- 
dishments of a genial and prolific clime, has for ages suffered 
under the sway of despotism, or the curses of anarchy. A 
brief glance at the history of the races of men that have ex- 
isted in Mexico, and the Governments which have swayed her 
fortunes, will make this clear. 

When Hernando Cortez landed on the shores of that country, 
he found a half barbaric but magnificent empire, ruled by 
native princes who wielded power in the halls of the Monte- 
zumas. This empire yielded readily to the chivalry of Spain. 
The Castilians settled in the country, and swarms of Spaniards 
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followed. Gradually these soldier Spaniards began to bend the 
pride and chivalry of their race to the enervating influences of 
climate and society ; and although they managed to maintain 
their supremacy over the indolent and half Oriental race they 
had conquered, yet they mingled with that race, and thus so 
degenerated that in the course of two centuries it became a 
matter of dispute which blood, or which race, predominated. 
Certain it was that the am: lgams ution ere long blotted out the 
Montezumas and the Spaniards in a common ruin. Both had 
been annihilated. Enough Castilians had come to Mexico to 
conquer it. Enough remained to govern it; and from time to 
time Old Spain had sent out fresh recruits from her noble 
classes to maintain her court and sustain her empire. 

All this lasted till long after our own war of Independence. 
That war was the signal-gun of the French Revolution of ’89; 
but it did not disturb the empire of Spain in Mexico. She 
woke not till Napoleon had revolutionized Europe, and gone to 
his island home to suffer and die. Then Mexico awoke, and 
with her woke also the whole cis-Atlantic Spanish world. All 
her chief colonies, except Cuba, emancipated themselves by 
declarations of independence. Why did not Mexico work out 
the problem , 

This is the question we are now to answer; and the answer 
will show the tmmediate and the inevitable fate of Mexico. 

We have spoken of the chivalry of Cas tile which subdued 
Mexico; of the unceasing stream of life which Spain sent into 
her great province, to maintain her name and her empire; and 
we have alluded to her gradual degeneration, which leaves her 
now at the feet of our republic. 

Let us then for a moment glance at her history since she 
achieved her independence. The yoke of monarchy once 
broken, she became republican in form, copying closely after 
the great model of the ——s States. She was not prepared, 
however, for the institutions she ado pted. Ceba was an illns- 
trious citizen of the old Republic of Genoa. He lived only a 
short time after Columbus, and was his fellow-townsman. He 
wrote a book, called Zhe Citizen of a Republic: and in one 
of the early chapters of that work, he dwells at length on 
knowing how to be free. This knowledge, he regards as among 
the very first pre-requisites to person: al liberty among men, or 
public freedom among nations. 

Now the history of Mexico shows that the old Genoese was 
right. There are nations which do not know how to be free. 
Mexico is one of them. So, too, is Italy—so, too,is France— 
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Austria and Spain may also come into the list; while there are 
other nations which have learned the lesson, and no yoke can 
rest unbroken upon their necks. Of such are the Arabians on 
the sands of their own deserts—the Highlanders on their own 
frosty crai the Tyrolese, with their war-songs of liberty, 
surrounded by despotisms—the Swiss among their mountain fast- 
nesses—and the Anglo-Saxon Norman race , of the United States. 

But we have never heard that the Spaniards knew how to be 
free. They never showed that knowledge at home—they never 
showed it when they were transplanted abroad. Among all 
the colonies with which Spain enriched and embellished the 
New World, we do not recall one which knew how to be free. 
All of them but Cuba, we believe, asserted their independence, 
and became nominally free. That freedom was soon recog- 
nised by other nations, and ultimately by Spain herself. But 
how have they used their freedom? One of those colonies 
knew what to do with herself. Florida wished to be admitted 
to the Union, and we received her. At a later day, California, 
then a fossil ruin, fell under the shadow of our eagle wing, and 
at once electric fire streamed through every vein as though she 
had been touched by the spear of Ithuriel. 

But all the rest of those Spanish colonies! where are they ? 
No one of them enjoyseven any moderate degree of prosperity, 
except Cuba, which alone has kept herself moored to the throne 
of Castile ; and no thanks to her loyalty for this. Cuba was 
an island; and islands can be more easily kept in subjection 
than provinces on the main land. Besides, Cuba was nearer 
to Spain, and offered higher inducements to individual ambi- 
tion, patronage, power, and fascination, than any of the other 
Spanish colonies of the West. It was the g gem of the Antilles— 
the Koh-i-noor of the whole empire of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

But to come back to poor, but opulent and beautiful Mexico. 
What did she do? 

She became free, and the world looked for another Washing- 
ton Republic in the West. Humboldt had traversed all her 
plains, and climbed her highest mountains. He had made that 
immense region of the Continent a household word to mankind. 
She started with ev ery chance in her favor except one—her 
people were not white men—they were not Caucasians; they 
were numerous enough—twice as many as our revolutionary 
ancestors—but they were not white men. They were a bad 
mixture of Spaniards, Indians, and negroes—making an aggre- 
gate containing few of the virtues of either, with most of “the 
vices of all. 
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Such men did not know how to be free: they have not learned 
the lesson to this day, nor will they learn it, till they are taken 
into the district school of American Democracy, where the 
master will govern them till they learn how to govern them- 
selves. They must pass their novitiate. There is no other road 
they can travel that will bring them into the community of free 
states, and leave them seated at the council-board of nations. 

The time has about come for us to see the beginning of the 
end. The problem is nearly solved; quite so to the eye of 
statesmanship. It will shortly be clear enough to everybody. 
Mexico cannot govern herself. She has tried it under nearly 
or quite as many administrations as she has seen years since she 
cut loose from her parent country. Not unfrequently, she has 
tried a new experiment every few months, and sometimes she 
has shortened the period, and abridged her Olympiads into 
days and hours. She has experimented with emperors, dicta- 
tors, presidents, councils, committees of safety, generals, citi 
zens, and usurpers—but one and all these have only been little 
players on the stage, each for his brief hour—but all playing 
such high fantastic tricks before high Heaven, as make all 
democratic angels weep. So often does Mexico change her 
régime, that she has become a perfect nuisance, even to the 
newsmongers. Why, the newsboys—those very dare-devils on 
the outskirts of the literary world—don’t think any longer of 
arresting attention by crying out as they once did, “ Extra— 
Revolution in Mexico.” Everybody expects a revolution there 
by the next steamer. Even the newspapers themselves have 
at last come down to the proper standard, and they announce 
the latest revolution in Mexico in the same type as they do the 
weather-wise Merriam’s repeated edicts about the wind. And 
the one announcement excites just about as much public interest 
as the other. One of the latest bulletins on this subject tells us 
that “Santa Anna having recently sold out his unrivalled co!- 
lection of game cocks, it is considered certain now that he will 
immediately return to Mexico and assume the Dictatorship of 
the republic.” 

Shade of Washington! what kind of a republic must that be ? 
If this be not the dissolution of Mexico, what is it? If this be 
not mummery, what is mummery? In a word, is it not clear 
enough to everybody, that Mexico hus played out ? 

But while we have spoken of the dissolution of Mexico as her 
fate, there is nothing sad in this thonght to her or us. It 
often happens in the moral as in the natural world, that disso- 
lution is life. We see this in the ever-recurring miracle of 
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the reviving Spring, which brings resurrection to the dead 
things of a previous period. The presence of life banishes 
death. All vitality is borrowed fire !—Mexico is in a state of 
suspended animation. She is in fact dead. She must have 
resurrection. She must be electrified—restored. This Ameri- 
can Republic is strong enough to do anything that requires 
strength. It is vital enough to inject life even ‘into the dead. 
That she can do it to Mexico we believe—we know it. It was 
done to Florida and to California. These experiments, it is 
true, were on a small scale. So was the experiment with Tex- 
as (originally settled by Mexicans). But the principle will 
hold true on a large scale, for the moral influences which go- 
vern mind are not restricted to mechanical limits. A single 
grand thought has more than once revolutionized the earth. 
Outward pomp and circumstance do not control human for- 
tunes half so much as regenerating truth. 

Among the regenerating political powers of the world, the 
United States hold to-day the complete precedence. We, of 
all the nations, can show a history and example of progress, 
order, and power, without monarchy or hierarchy, w fick can 
impart emphasis and conviction to the theoretical ‘lessons and 
preachings of freedom. We are not new at this business. Our 
Republic was conceived only in the holy embrace of Liberty. 
It was born amidst the jeers of monarchy. Only a few wise 
men from the East followed the star as it travelled towards the 
West, till it halted over the manger where the new-born babe 
lay. But those wise men paid their homage, and the new po- 
litical dispensation has not disappointed their predictions. 
Our nation has grown till it can measure its strength with the 
mightiest powers of the earth; and the question now comes 
up, Shall we not begin as a Republic, to ra aig nations, as 
monarchies have long been crushing Republics } 

Two points now come UP — 

1st. How long shall we abstain from this work, when it lies 
at ourdoor? And 

2d. When we are implored to undertake it 

Europe may call this Filibusterism. But of what else is the 
history of nations made up? Has England forgotten Hengist 
and Horsa? or William of Hastings? Above all, has she for- 
votten the most stupendous record of filibusterism on earth, as 
unfolded in her distant conquests, especially in India ?—That 
India where her crimes are now being punished by the right- 
eous vengeance of the insulted Sepoys! Let her, at > hold 
her peace, for on what part of the earth’s surface has she not 
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pillaged and robbed where she could. Is she not filibustering 
in China to-day, and does she not filibusterize every day and 
every year, and has she not done it throughout her history ? 
And, moreover, has she not, as a secluded ‘island, gone forth 
and ‘spread her empire by violence so far that her boast is 
made that upon that empire the sun neversets? Our history 
furnishes no such records of violence as all this. We have ac- 
quired by legitimate purchase, or friendly negotiation, every 
foot of ground over which our flag waves to-day. 

sut suppose England does criticise our deeds. Is that her 
business, so long as we do not invade her rights. Who has 
clothed her with this censorship over us or our fortunes # Once 
she was our mistress, and she ruled us with an iron hand. But 
her sceptre was broken by an Act of Independence, and she 
resigned it by Treaty. Therefore it is time that we were done 
with any f further notice of her opinions about our acts, which 
do not concern her. She may have been so long accustomed 
to this assumption of censorship that she may keep it up a lit- 
tle longer from habit. But she will soon give it up, and it isa 
matter of very little consequence whether she does or not. 

We have our own national duty to do; our own national 
destiny to fulfil; and we shall march to its fulfilment under 
infallible guidance, and all obstacles to our progress in the fu- 
ture will melt away, as they have in the past. 

The time has come when it is as imperatively our duty— 
made so by Providence—to take control of Mexico, and wheel 
her into the train of the world’s progress, as it ever was our 
duty to plant the Caucasian race on this soil, and open its 
illimitable bosom to the sun. Pocahontas, and King Philip, 
and Red Jacket, were not fulfilling God’s designs with this 
continent. It had to change hands. So must Mexico; and, for 
that matter, sooner or later, the whole American-Spanish 
world. No race but our own can either cultivate or rule the 
western hemisphere. No other system of government exists 
on the earth that has vitality, power, elasticity, sagacity, 
adaptation, or even stability, to do this Herculean work. It is 
pre-eminently our own work, and it is a work which the 
Almighty has given us to do. 

What has been the matter with Mexico? W hy has she got 
along no better? What has weighed her down ? ‘By answering 
these questions, we shall discover the remedy for her troubles 
and the secret of her restoration. She is the richest nation in 
the word in mineral resourees—then develope them by intelli- 
gent and well directed labor. She is hopelessly crushed by 
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debt, whose interest she does not dream of paying; and yet she 
could pay that interest every -year, and extinguish the prin- 
cipal easily in ten. She is as favorably situated for commerce, 
perhaps more favorably, than any other country in the world, 
for she touches two oceans and an hundred islands, and stands 
midway between North and South America, from pole to pole, 
and midway between all the commerce of Asia and Kurope. 
She now lies under all the terrors of anarchy. Extend over 
her the broad, protecting shield of a powerful and free gove-n- 
ment, and from that instant you quadruple the wealth of her 
nation—yes, you add to it an hundred fold. She is now bent 
down under the deadly incubus of a bloated and beastly 
hierarchy, which enslaves and besots the people, and roots out 
or undermines every successive administration. Dissolve that 
connexion between church and state at a touch! and then Mexico 
is free. Spread the network of telegraphs, and let the light- 
nings play over her bosom. Cut through railways from ocean 
to ocean. Get steam engines to playing in her gold and silver, 
and copper and quicksilver mines—redeem her from idleness, 
and set her eight millions of pairs of human hands to work— 
throw open her sea-ports on both sides—break down all bar- 
riers between her frontiers and ours, and, before twelve months 
have gone by, one of the greatest things will have been done 
for the human race ; in fact, a nation will literally have been 
born in a day! 

This is the work that Mexico wants done, and this is the 
work we, of all the nations, can do. 

Now, how shall we initiate it? In any one of twenty we 
might mention, we have already missed an excellent chance. 
Once we had all Mexico. Then we should have kept it. 
The mass of the Mexican people did not have any correct idea 
of us before the war of 1847. But their prejudices against us 
quickly gave way to facts, and the desire was almost universal 
at the close of the war to have General Scott remain with his 
army, and keep possession of the country. Santa Anna and 
his creatures, with a portion of the priests, were about the only 
opponents to the plan. Then we should have finished the 
whole business all up in a single job. It would have been a 
boon of priceless value to Mexico. 

And only lately, President Comonfort was driven from his 
country, and took refuge on our shores, as al! her Presidents 
and Dictators have sooner or later. He asked our intervention. 
England, or any first-rate power at any time in the world’s 
history, would have accepted the invitation, and by all the 
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established principles of international law, the act would have 
been justified and even applauded by mankind. 

We should object to the purchase of Mexico for any consi- 
derable sum of money, and on two grounds: 1st. The money 
would be squandered by the political adventurers who should 
happen to be in power there at the time, instead of — 
applied honestly to swell the revenues of the State; and 2d. 
We claim, that by taking Mexico into this Union, and guaran- 
teeing her domestic tranquillity and progress, we should give 
her a fifty-fold equivalent for what she parted with; and we 
should object to paying any higher premium for the privilege of 
issuing a premium of security and protection to such a nation. 

There are other arguments which press home upon us the 
policy for which we are contending. Teen as she has been 


and as she is still, is a disgrace to North America—an oppro- 
brium to the whole system of Republicanism, and consequently 
a disgrace to the United States. She is our near neighbor. She 
is nominally a free Commonwealth, and yet she has always, 
since her independence, been giving the lie to her professions. 
This thing should be stopped. No nation has a right in this 
manner to blaspheme the holy name of Liberty. Our Republic 


has suffered long enough by contact with such a sham concern. 
We must now redeem our own reputation, and in the act redeem 
Mexico herself. © 

But we limit our arguments for this policy entirely to the 
grounds we have based it on. We do not place it on any nar- 
row basis. We do not covet Mexico for our sake, for it would 
be the easiest joke imaginable to take it in that case and say 
nothing about it. But we should absorb Mexico for her own 
sake—to emancipate her from the despotism and anarchy 
which are plunging her eight million people into barbarism ; 
and we should do it for the good of the world. The streams of 
our regenerating fire should be poured into her bosom. She 
should be dragged up from her degradation, and raised into 
the constellation of free States. This is the work our Republic 
has yet to do. It is the business of statesmanship to determine 


the manner of its accomplishment. 
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LORD PALMERSTON AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. 


In the last number of the /eview brief reference was made 
to the defeat of Lord Palmerston’s Ministry. It is now pro- 
posed to give a biographical sketch of this wonderful man, 
tracing his connexion with the Government of Great Britain, 
for nearly a half century, during which long period he has 
exercised a controlling influence in its affairs. 

In speaking of the venerable Viscount we shall avoid per- 
sonalities, and touch lightly on his partiality for office, however 
amusing it might be to our readers to descant on his official 
career in this respect. We shall allude as little as possible to 
his individual peculiarities, though they offer a tempting theme. 
It is not necessary to inquire whether he entered upon place in 
the days of George the First, nor whether he has been found 
still flourishing in it during the reign of Victoria. The future 
historian will, doubtless, trace him from the era when he began 
public life in the days of Queen Anne, but we shall have to 
do with him chiefly in those of Victoria. At the utmost, we 
shall limit ourselves to a brief narrative of his long and extra- 
ordinary course since first he entered upon pay under Sid- 
mouth, until he was ejected by Wellington, and to the somer- 
sets from the Tory to the Whig camp, ‘which he executed 
upon that occasion, till the moment when he found himself 
eventually Premier in spite of the opposition of Prince Albert. 
Even this brief consideration will be sufficiently long, and it 
would be tiresome, too, but for the numerous hops, leaps, and 
escapades of the sprightly Viscount. 

Yet some account of his birth and parentage is absolutely 
necessary, though what we must adduce from the “ Peerage” 
is evidently fabulous. Were a proper and trustworthy manual 
of the British aristocracy published, we should unquestiona! nly 
find the interesting fact of his Lordship’s nativity recorded as 
occurring about acentur y and a half ago; though the present pub- 
lications allot him only about amoiety of that age, falsely repre- 
senting that he was born on the 20th of Oc tober, 1784. They 
have left, also, a blank which may give rise toas many future dis- 
putes as those which took place in the instance of Homer; for 
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while only seven Grecian cities contended for the honor of giv- 
ing birth to this poet, it is open to all the towns of [rel and to 
enter the lists for the credit of having produced Lord Palmer- 
ston. We are equally ignorant of the particulars of his early 
history. In his youth he doubtless showed a strong predispo- 
sition for the cup-and-ball; and at an age a little more ad- 
vanced we could have backed hit against the best professor 
of this art for the superior dexterity with which he shuffled the 
thimble and pea. All these, however, are but vague surmises. 
To get at the particulars of his L ordship’s authentic history, we 
must go back nearly two centuries ago—to the days of that 
fashionable man, Sir William Temple, the introducer of Dutch 
gardening, and persecutor of Swift, of whom his Lordship 
claims to be a descendant. But little is known about him till 
his eighteenth year, when he succeeded to his title—an Irish 
Peerage—and entered to complete his education at the Uni- 
versity a Cambridge, where he is found figuring under the 
name of “ Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston.” This entry 
upon the college books gave rise to a ludicrous circumstance 
which lately occurred. His Lords ship was then the pet favorite 
of the ladies, as he is still their admirer, and was known by the 
familiar designation of Hen-y, especially to a Scotch demoiselle, 
who labored under some diffic ulty of pronouncing the interme- 
diate letter of his name. This now venerable dame recently 
met him in company, and no way ashamed of her own years, 
she appealed to Palmerston for verification of some events that 
happened in their youth. Palmerston professed utter uncon- 
sciousness—or at least that they had take sn place fully twenty 
ars before he was born. “ Ah, Hen- y!” said the old lady, at 
last, provoked, and looking at the rouge on his cheeks which, 
but for the masculine habiliments, might have rendered him 
worthy to be considered a member of the softer sex— Ah! 
Hen-y, Hen-y! ye’re nae chicken now!” a phrase by which 
she meant to express that his Lordship was no longer so young 
as he wished to appear. 

Having completed his education at this renowned Univer- 
sity—renowned for its attachment to mathematics and the most 
useless metaphysical pursuits—Palmerston, in the year 1806, 
bought his way into Parliament for the corrupt English borough 
of Horsham ; and having thus purchased the constituency , the 
logic he had lately imbibed with his port wine at college t aught 
him that he was ipso facto duly entitled to sell them. Tory 
opinion being then ascendant in the market, he of course ranged 
himself on their side, contrary to the surmises entertained at 
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Cambridge, which, being rather noted for Whig politics at that 
time, foolishly imagined that he would carry out his early 
views. Pitt, however, was not yet dead, and there conse- 
quently seemed not the most distant prospect of that governs 
ment under Fox named “ All the Talents,” the most ludicrous 
abortion of any, save that second one, similarly nicknamed, 
of which Palmerston was recently a member, and the head. 
He was accordingly found smiling in support of Dr. Adding- 
ton, and he was next year rewarded by the first of those de- 
lightful sensations of place to which he has ever since been 
devoted. In the interval he had quarrelled with his constituents 
at Horsham, in consequence of some pecuniary obliviousness 
on his part, oceasioned in great measure by the res anguste 
domi, or the remarkably unproductive character of an ea 
rent- roll; but the equally immaculate borough of Newport, it 
the Isle of W ight, consented to return him at a cheaper a 
so soon as they learned that he had obtained the appointment 
of one of the junior Lords of the Admiralty. The young 
nautical Lord was now in his twenty-third year, though 
he had acquired no further knowledge of marine affairs 
than was to be obtained during a sea-sick passage across the 
Irish channel; more profound knowledge than this was in 
no degree necessar y for that beautiful system under which 
scions of the aristocracy are advanced in England, and which 
was not long since witnessed in the Crimea, in ‘all its amplitude. 
It isnot certain that the battle of Trafalgar was mainly owing 
to the exertions of Palmerston ; but his labors in the Admiralty 
—extending over a period of two years of official pay—are 
doubtless of an order which will. be remembered, when those 
of Nelson and Collingwood are forgotten, though, perhaps, 
they have very small chance of being recorded until then. 
Having achieved immortal, although unknow n, reputation here, 
he was next transfer red, under the administration of Perciv al. 
to the military department, which was then managed by a sort 
of genius equally precocious. Colonels, indeed, were at this 
period in full bloom in the nursery ; and if any unusual dis- 
turbance was heard in one of these juvenile establishments of 
the British aristocracy, it was generally explained by the infor- 
mation that the Colonel, or the Major, had “taken pet at his 
porridge.” Lord Palmerston accor ingly was Lackead upon as 
quite a venerable official when nominated Secretary at War 
in his twenty-fifth year, and even considered fit to represent 
the aged heads of the University of Cambridge, who, seeing 
him now fully installed in place, became deeply imbued with 
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that species of admiration which is generally the forerunner 
of official power. 

In this appointment he continued for the long period of nine- 
teen years. During the interval, of course, he conformed to 
all shades of political opinion. When the pious Percival was 
in office, it might have been supposed Palmerston was a saint, 
so demure and sleek and sanctimonious did he become. When 
the sprightly Canning was in the ascendant, the young secre- 
tary became so gay, that he received the designation of 
“Cupid ;” and when Castlereagh with his gagging bills and 
sanguinary enactments ruled E ngland, none spoke more loudly 
in his support than did the member from Cam bridge. When 
that lamented Irishman passed away, P almerston lent an 
equally disinterested support to Lord Liverpool; and when 
this respected nobleman too became insane, the ever active 
though no longer juvenile divinity, again bowed to the supre- 
macy of Canning. When Goderich succeeded to authority on 
this statesman’s demise, Palmerston was found faithful as ever 
to official emolument; and he was only removed from office 
in 1828, when the Duke of Wellington, disgusted by this con- 
duct, summarily ejected him, with his comrades °Huskisson 
and Grant, on his exhibiting somewhat more than his usual 
friskiness. The University of Cambridge, following the minis- 
terial cue, shortly afterwards took the op portunity of bowing 
him to the door.” 

The expulsion of Palmerston and his confederates on this 
occasion, gave rise to the noted words of the Duke of Welling- 
ton—“no mistake.” The trio had in fact formed a very pretty 
plan for tripping the old soldier up, and by voting against him 
on the congenial subject of some English “rotten “borough,” 
imagined they should either turn him out of office, or obtain 
popularity at his expense. The Duke, however, was not to be 
duped, and exhibited no signs of “ budging.” Great, therefore, 
became the terror of the insurgents. Huskisson sent a letter to 
his Grace, representing that the whole affair had originated in 
“a mistake,” and Palmerston, in an agony of suspense, hurried 
off to lay it before the Duke. His Grace was never distin- 
guished tor amenity of temper. He, on the contrary, was one 
of those individuals who are proverbially described as more 
plain than pleasant in their phraseology. Every letter that he 
wrote invariably contained something harsh, unless addressed 
to a member of that royalty which he throughout his whole life 
idolized. It might safely be predicated of “him on any occa- 
sion, that if he had to answer a dozen of gentlemen, or sit 
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down to dine with them at table, he would contrive, before 
rising, to say something personally disagreeable to each;* and 
on the present occasion his conduct formed no exception to 
what he apparently had set down as a fixed rule of his life. 
‘Tt is no mistake, it can be no mistake, it shall be no mis- 
take,” he decisively replied to the unhappy envoy’s eager 
attempt at explanation, and Lord Palmerston found himself 
unexpectedly ejected from office. His position irrecoverably 
lost, he soon regained his serenity; arrayed himself without 
any loss of time for a run, hop, and leap, and, throwing his 
heels with admirable dexterity in the air, at one spring bound- 
ed to the Whig from the Tory camp. 

Lord Palmerston, however, must not be accused of acting 
from patriotism on this occasion. On lately surveying “ edi- 
fice, he had become impressed with a full conviction that it 
was on the eve of tumbling down; and having always ad- 
mired the instinct and the conduct of the rat on such occa- 
sions, he determined to quit the establishment. Even to less 
interested eyes, it was evident that the old Tory house of Eng- 
land was falling to pieces, and that a new ‘fabrie must be 
erected. Lord Palmerston ‘had got word that the Whigs were 
busy in modelling a lath-and- pli ister concern, highly embel- 
lished with reform color, and warranted to last twenty years. 
He calculated that this would be about the limit of his offi- 
cial existence, and, like Louis XV. in such circumstances, 
he cared not although the deluge should come after him. He, 
therefore, threw off his jacket, assumed an apron and paper 
cap, and arraying himself as a cabinet-maker (for Cupid can 
adopt all sort of “changes) went over, whistling a Whig air, to 
assist the venerable Earl Grey in the construction of a govern- 
ment. He had his reward. He was made Foreign Secretary, 
and in one capacity or another he has contrived to embroil 
Europe and the world ever since. 

Though he thus joined the Reform party, Palmerston in 
reality was never a reformer. He had commenced his career 
in steadfast opposition to the measure, and he continued un- 
flinchingly in this course for nearly twenty years. When he 
nominally joined the party at last, it was solely from calcula- 
tion, and because he had been ostracised by their opponents. 
And as parliamentary abuses and corruptions had been his 
first love, so they proved to be hislast. During the subsequent 
twenty-five years, in which he has almost constantly been in 


* Except at his own table, where the Duke was invariably polite. 
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office under the Whigs, he never proposed, but invariably 
resisted the slightest measure of legislative improvement. 
His son-in-law, or rather his lady’s son-in-law, Lord Jocelyn, 
was always a steadfast adherent of the Tory or anti-reform 
ranks ; and Palmerston himself professedly renounced office in 
1853, merely because Lord John Russell then proposed some 
trifling amelioration of the Reform act. At that period he 
was fally prepared to coalesce with Lord Derby, the great 
enemy of the system; but the country being then sated with 
Tory government, the venerable divinity of the Home Oftice, 
with infinite agility, \ raulted back into his place and his pay 
before he had been forty-eight hours absent. The withdrawal 
of Russell’s projected improvement was the avowed conces- 
sion then; and though he nominally at first supported reform 
under Grey, the country even at this early period fully esti- 
mated his sincerity, inasmuch as after being ejected | from 
Cambridge, he was constrained to seek shelter in the corrupt 
borough of Bletchingly ; and afterwards, when contumeliously 
rejected by the electors of Hampshire, he found himself under 
the necessity of sitting down contented for lite in the equally 
immaculate burgh of Tiverton, where, since the year 1835, 
he has been returned by a w ealthy cotton-spinner on condition 
of bestowing a great part of his patronage on the inhabitants 
of the town. 

But Lord Palmerston now for the first time found a tongue. 
During twenty years he had sat inthe house without raising 
his voice further than to cheer the minister, or introduce the 
army estimate in the most concise terms. All at once, however, 
he astonished the world by his eloque nee, and set ont with a 
topic, the least of all expected from such a quarter. The 
knowing ones stared, and Palmerston’s former associates and 
opponents, either winked or stood aghast as he hummed and 
hawed upon this unanticipated subject; but in the midst of 
innumerable vocal impediments of the order to which we have 
alluded, he really produced an admirable specimen of clap- 
trap speech, concluding with an expressive scintillation of the 
eye to those who might have doubted his sincerity. Such an 
outburst, after twenty years of taciturnity, was deemed posi- 
tively miraculous. He explained it in his own album, the 
Globe, London newspaper, by comparing himself to the ‘aloe, 
which blooms only once in a century, and modestly added 
that “like the blossoming of this plant, the parliamentary frui- 
tion of his genius, though long delay ed, was quite marvellous.” 
Another of his writers in the press added (with permission), 
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that “in the early part of his life, he sacrificed too much to 
social enjoyment, being personage in those graceful pursuits 
which impart more polish to the character than power to the 
will. But his nature was too masculine to sink beneath the 
flowery bondage of fashionable life, and, applying to affairs, 
he took them for his pastime.” 

Now commenced a system of paper missiles, such as man- 
kind had never seen or been rarely afflicted with. ‘ Proto- 
col” was the term he imposed upon the weapon, and from 
morning till night Palmerston was employed in nothing Lut 
these fabrications. He would compose a protocol before 
breakfast, be engaged in their manufacture all day long, and 
even quitted his Tady’s reunion at night to engage in the same 
delightful occupation. Lady Palmerston—for merly Countess 
Cowper would be entertaining with her conversation, all the 
fashion and fribble, and a large portion of the profligacy, of 
London, in one of the most delightful of all private assemblies ; 
but his Lordship, though he doated on such soirées, would 
leave them all, and at midnight again sit down for hours to his 
favorite avocation of protocoling. ‘ Were he fainting, in fact,” 
said the sarcastic Brougham, whom he about this period also 
jilted, “he would be revived by the smell of a protocol.” The 
whole will ultimately be published in one hundred volumes 
folio. 

To ourselves, in the Oregon question, he notoriously suceumb- 
ed. Austria, France, Russia, for a long time found him equally 
submissive. Prussia at this moment successfully defies him ; 
but he has had the supreme merit of triumphing over La Pla- 
ta, Portugal, and Greece. China is the only extensive country 
he has ever ventured to attack, but for every purpose of mo- 
dern defence or aggression, Palmerston well knew that the un- 
happy “ Brother of the Sun and Moon, and Irish cousin of the 
seven stars,” was helpless as the smallest of European poten- 
tates. He blustered and he bullied him, therefore, because he 
knew he could bluster and bully with safety. From the larger 
states he pocketed more insults than any minister on record ; 
but great was his “ pluck” when he encountered a feeble ad- 
versary. This reputation for “ pluck” served him at home as 
effectually as a character for true courage. “See,” said the 
duped inhabitants of England, “how plucky our Palmerston 
is, and how he protects the rights of Englishmen!” And all 
this has been repeated notwithstanding his treachery to Sicily, 
his atrocity to Greece, the servile faithlessness with which he 
abandoned Hungary to the Czar, and the abject submissiveness 
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with which he allowed Rome to be bombarded by Louis Na- 
poleon. In all these transactions his conduct was such as 
utterly to deprive him of either respect or sympathy. At the 
best, he substituted cunning for genius and smartness for talent. 
Political probity he never possessed, but he glided through the 
slimy intricacies of diplomacy with a reptile-like facility, 
which his flatterers extolled as political ability. His vaporings, 
in their hands, became so many proofs of chivalrous magna- 
nimity; and he arrogated the claim of cosmopolitan dexterity, 
while in reality he was only a time-serving truckler to expedi- 
ency. Recently he has attempted the same game with Pied. 
mont and Naples ; both of these were whipped into an alliance, 
and Spain and Pertugal joined a cause, which he had the ef- 
frontery to style that of European liberty. He has evinced 
an everlasting propensity to interfere in the internal affairs of 
other states, and desecrates the name and influence of England 
by mixing them up with the petty interests and paltry intrigues 
of local parties and local politicians. In these intermeddlings he 
has alienated the weak, without succeeding in surmounting the 
aversion of the strong. He has given a temporary encouragement 
to the disaffected, and a treacherous aid to the rebellious; but his 
firmness and conciliation in profession, have invariably taken the 
form of weakness and petulance in action. Like a squib, he 
has been exceedingly loud in explosion, but exceedingly harm- 
less in effect; yet he looks upon the general aversion he has 
inspired, as the proudest feature in his character, and the most 
striking evidence of his abilities. 

This perpetual intermeddling has, in reality, been the sole poli- 
cy of Palmerston. His name is identified with treachery ; he has 
sacrificed the interest and the reputation of his country, and 
caused foreign states to regard him with distrust and aver- 
sion. He it is, who more than any other has introduced 
and defended the silent system in the government of na- 
tions, and yet, while keeping them in darkness, he has had 
the effrontery to taunt his countrymen with their official 
ignorance, and the coolness to recommend to them the 
study of the affairs of foreign countries. When interrogated 
for information in Parliament, however, his invariable reply 
has been, that “it would be obviously inconvenient, if not 
dangerous, to give it,” if of immediate interest; and if it refer- 
red to transactions somewhat past, “they were evidently only 
of historical value.” Such is the manner in which Britons are 
tamely led, and such the “ fascinating candor” and cool assur- 
ance, by means of which Palmerston has rendered himself a 
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sort of inevitable member or ministerial necessity of every Eng- 
lish cabinet, whether Whig, Tory, or Coalition. It might be 
curious. to speculate as to what would be the result were other 
nations to adopt a similar course of policy, and retaliate by like 
interference in the domestic affairs of the so-named “ United 
Kingdom.” With Ireland disaffected, and Chartism still slum- 
bering, her American and West India colonies indifferent, or 
in ruins, and Australia ready for revolt, the vast continent of 
India endeavoring to throw off the yoke, Britain is now “ uni- 
ted ” only in name, with a sinking revenue and failing energy; 
she has passed that climacteric of a thousand years, which the 
experience of all history proves no nation, unless revivified by 
great internal change, long, if ever survives. More than any 
other, has she to dread suchaggression. Had the indiscreet Irish 
‘* patriots” but acted with ordinary intrepidity in 1848, or the 
French provisional government of that year conceded Chan- 
—- proposed invasion, with twenty thousand men, the 

ritish government would then have fallen to pieces still more 
rapidly than did the Austrian monarchy, and it would have 
fallen into an abyss from which she could never hope to rise. 
Even now, a coalition of the Northern European powers, or a 
eaprice of Louis Napoleon, may at any moment produce such 
a catastrophe. Let its rulers therefore beware, and, above all, 
let Palmerston remember when next he intermeddles with fo- 
reign countries, that the nation which flagitiously attempts to 
maintain its ascendency and increase its power by stimulating 
insurrection in other Seni, may be doomed to perish by like 
revolt on its own. 

The affairs of Belgium were the first with which he openly 
intermeddled after his accession to power as Foreign Secretary. 
That kingdom was notoriously founded on the basis of main- 
taining perpetual neutrality ; yet ever since, it has been a hot- 
bed for Coburg intrigues; and lately he was seeking to array it 
in the host which, with Louis Napoleon in the van, and the 
shadow of the Emperor of Austria in the rear, he has the 
amazing effrontery to identify with “the cause of freedom.” 

The affairs of the Spanish peninsila next engaged his 
attention; but at present we have no desire to rip up the 
resv't of that wretched expedition to Spain in which her 
hero, Sir De Lacy Evans, signalized his courage by abso- 
lutely running away at the battle of (appropriately styled) 
fun, and abandoned that country first to Samidimantreiehl, 
and eventually to its present system of misrule, after— 
contrary to all his former canting professions—literally keep- 
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ing the lash flourishing in his army from morning till 
night. Fully twenty volumes of the protocols were in vain 
devoted to attempted remedies of this evil, as well as of the 
equal disasters subsequently engendered by her foul endeavor 
to reduce the patriots of Oporto and Lisbon, at the instigation 
of Prince Albert, to the yoke of his cousin, an infirm, unprinei- 
pled queen—efforts so long and pertinaciously persisted in by 
the really governing, though professedly inactive, consort of 
Victoria—that Palmerston was at last obliged to remind him of 
the important truth that “nations have no cousins ”—a remi- 
niscence which shortly afterwards led to his ejection from power 
then, and which is not unlikely to be productive of an equally 
contumelious dismissal again, should he ever regain it. 

Syria was the next field of Palmerston’s exploits. With 
characteristic duplicity, he deceived even his confrére, Thiers, 
on this oceasion ; and the subsequent publication of some of Louis 
Philippe’s private letters shows how narrowly London escaped 
being sacked in revenge. Had it not been for the blundering 
but successful rashness of Napier, by whom Acre was unex- 
pectedly taken, and the magnanimity of Mehemet Ali, who 
chivalrously permitted the English transit to continue uninter- 
ruptedly through Egypt at the very moment when England 
was foully assailing him, the possession of India itself might, by 
this course, have been endangered. The subsequent effort to 
retrieve this error, and to increase British wealth in the East 
»y thrusting opium down the throats of the Chinese, was still 
more revolting. Impartial contemporaries have already de- 
nounced, and distant posterity will yet reprobate in terms stil] 
more withering, this infamous attempt to promote the interests 
of a trading company at the expense of demoralizing a great 
and inoffensive and defenceless nation. 

An interval of five years now elapsed, during which Palmer- 
ston, happily for the peace of the world, was excluded from 
office; but he had scarcely re-entered it in 1846-7, when he 
again commenced his perpetual system of intrigue. The x id 
ish marriages were selected by him as the subject; and here 
for the first time in his life he met with his superior in dupli- 
city. Guizot, the French Minister, it is well known, outwitted 
him on that occasion, by solemnly pledging his word that the 
sister of Isabella should not be married to Louis Philippe’s son 
at the same moment as the queen to her affianced; and he 
kept it, by causing the ceremony to be performed Aalf an hour 
afterwards. Since the days of the noted pettifogger who made 
oath that he deposited a letter in the post-office, but carefully 
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concealed that, by means of a string, he again withdrew it, the 
world had witnessed no such trick. And great was Louis Phi- 
lippe’s rejoicing over it. But it cost the citizen monarch dear. 
The duped Cupid, and, above all, the queen of England and her 
husband, who desired to secure the hand of Isabella, or at least 
of her sister, for another member of the prolific house of Coburg, 
resented the stratagem by opening a perfect torrent of abuse 
on the barricade king, and mainly stimulated that insurrection 
which subsequently drove him from his throne. 

His next exploit was of a dismal order. Early in 1847, with 
a view to gratify the cupidity of Lord John Russell and his 
father-in-law, the Earl of Minto, this Scottish peer was intrusted 
with a roving mission to Italy, and, at a cost of fifty thousand 
dollars to England, he stirred up in that classic land the smoul- 
dering embers of rebellion. Sicily, excited by him, burst into 
insurrection. The unhappy inhabitants, long the victims of 
the Court of Naples, were stimulated to revolt, and, deserted 
by him in their hour of need, they were subjected to all the 
terrible penalties of sych movements when they could resist or 
revolt nolonger. In Messina alone, upwards of thirty thousand 
of them died under the sword of the base Neapolitan dragoons, 
or the ignominious noose of the hangman ; and, to use the late 
blighting words of Napier, the historian of the Peninsular war, 
in reference to their Crimean misdeeds, the Lords Palmerston 
and John Russell sat “like undertakers, grinning and compli- 
menting each other over a corpse,” after the consummation of 
this frightful atrocity. 

Don Pacifico’s bill was Palmerston’s next exploit. This 
noted Hebrew adventurer had trumped up a _ preposterous 
elaim against the Greek government for some injury done to 
his house by a mob, when he thought fit to offer a gross insult 
to the public feelings of the country. The man had little or 
no right to redress; but this only the more recommended him 
to the patronage of Palmerston, who thought it a safe oppor- 
tunity of acquiring credit for the exhibition of that darling 
“ pluck” which has latterly been the main passion of his life. 
At the cost of £12,000 atealing a day, he accordingly despatched 
a gigantic English fleet to threaten a small state for an account 
which, in justice, never amounted to half as many hundreds, 
and which he himself had never been able toswell above three 
thousand pounds, though he sat hand in glove, like a sworn 
broker, with the knave, in villanous attempts to exaggerate the 
amount of the bill. The knowledge of upholstery and bed- 
chamber ware which Palmerston evinced on this occasion was 
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immense, and would have covered any other politician with 
ridicule, were it not for the knavish disposition | which he at 
the same time displayed. But all was in vain. After a 
weighty debate in the House of Commons concerning the value 
of posters and feather beds, Palmerston was compelled to “ eat 
the leek” on the approach of menaces from Russia, and his 
~ from the dispute was as contemptible as his entry. 

A short time before, he had in like manner aroused the 
indignation of France by adducing a similarly fraudulent claim 
in the instance of one Mr. F inlay, concerning Queen Pomare; 
and the resentment excited in E uurope by these attempts was 
so great, that a general combination of the leading powers took 
place i in the summer of 1840 to put down the incendiary, or 
boute feu (brimstone match), as he was contemptuously 
termed. It is not yet generally known that Austria, France, 
and Russia then entered into a union to put down Palmerston 
by any means, even an invasion of England if necessary. But 
the event was soon made known to his Lordship, and it pro- 
duced an immediate change in his policy. From being the 
general opponent of these courts, he became at once their tool. 
But a few days before he had talked about becoming the 
“bottle-holder of Europe,” to a deputation from the London 
parish of Mary-le-bone, who requested him to interpose in behalf 
of Hungary, and he cocked his hat and looked so fierce 
that the deluded vestrymen faithfully believed him in earnest. 

3ut no sooner did the news of the impending ruin of the Hun- 
garians arrive, than, with most indecent haste, he hurried and 
went out of his way to congratulate the Czar, in an autograph 
letter, upon his success in having “put down the rebels.” In 
a few weeks afterwards followed the horrible intelligence of the 
foul murder of seventeen unfortunate Hungarian generals on 
the gibbet, which atrocities caused mankind to shudder in horror, 
but which Lord Palmerston heard with perfect indifference. 

To Austria his obsequiousness was similar. On the very day 
that he received the deputation above named, he wrote to the 
British envoy at Vienna, and instructed him to further the designs 
of Francis II. to the utmost, as well as inform him that “ Her 
Majesty’s government would regard the success of the insurgents 
(meaning the Hun garians), and ‘the consequent dismemberment 
of the Austrian empire, as a calamity of the first magnitude.” 

In the instance of Venice his conduct was, if possible, still 
more perfidiously heartless. That republic, then making one 
of the most heroic defences on record, about this time w rote to 
Palmerston with the view of soliciting some aid. It was 
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doubted whether the insurgents might not in the end be trium- 
phant. He waits two months to see how the wind should 
blow, or which party was likely to prevail ; and when it became 
patent that the gallant city could hold out no longer, he de- 
spatched a cold-blooded epistle to its governor, in the following 
language :— 


Le Vicomrre Patmerston A M. Manrn. 


Forrien-Orrice, 16 Octobre, 1848. 


Monstrur—ZJ’ai eu ’honneur de recevoir votre lettre du 20 
Aoiit dernier, dans laquelle vous vous indiquez les rapports de 
Venise avec l’empire d’Autriche, et ou vous priez le gouverne- 
ment de Sa Majesté d’employer ses efforts pour empécher cette 
ville de retomber sons la domination autrichien. 

J’ai a vous a que dans les propositions faites au 
gouvernement d’Autriche par le gouvernement britannique, 
pour la pacification de l’Italie, il ne s’en trouve pas qui demande 
que Venise cesse d’appartenir 4 la couronne impériale, et qu'il 
serait conséquemment sage de la part des Venetiens d’entrer 
en arrangement avec le gouvernement autrichien. 


Je suis, ete. PALMERSTON. 





Yet so dense are the people of England, and so obstinately 
attached are they to a name, that he was then, and perhaps is 
yet, believed to be the minister of liberal opinions. Even the 
fulsome haste with which he instructed his ambassador in Paris 
to compliment Louis Napoleon on the infamous coup of the 
2nd of December, failed to dispel this stupid belief, although 
Palmerston’s conduct on that occasion was considered so gross 
and so unconstitutional, even by his Whig associates, that he 
was summarily and deservedly ejected from the cabinet of 
Lord John Russell for his indecent interference. 

In terms almost precisely similar he had written to the Poles 
during their great revolution of 1830:—‘That the English 
Government sympathized with the struggles of the Poles, but 
that they could give no countenance or aid to their insurrec- 
tion, since it was directed against their lawfully recognised 
authorities.” But it would be idle to multiply instances of the 
heartlessness and duplicities of Palmerston. Denmark and the 
Duchies, Schleswig and Holstein, Prussia and Germany in gene- 
ral, have successively also witnessed it all. In the first, he 
intrigued with such effect as almost to justify Mr. Urquhart’s 
assertion that his Lordship is but a Roman spy in disguise, for 
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the ‘result was that the Czar is at this moment one of the heir- 
presumptives of the ancient monarchy. The Duchies, like 
every other discontented country that trusted him, were first 
deluded, then excited to insurrection, and ultimately abandoned 
in their hour of need. Prussia has been alternately cajoled 
and hectored by him—so far as he will venture to show his 
bluster to a large state—but there is little probability that it 
will become either his victim or hisdupe. Frederick William, 
if destitute of his illustrious predecessor’s military powers, has 
shown himself possessed of much of Frederick the Great’s 
political foresight. He wisely rejected the phantom empire of 
Germany, which Palmerston temptingly presented to his eyes, 
and has consequently, ever since his subsequent refusal to join 
the present “ Liberal” alliance, been subjected, in the court and 
government journals of England under Palmerston’s control, 
to Billingsgate which would have disgraced the lips of an 
man. Every other part of Germany has witnessed this English 
minister’s noxious influence. The kings of Bavaria and Saxony 
have possibly escaped from his snares, but Hanover is seem- 
ingly enmeshed ; and to gain the support of that Coburg influ- 
ence at home, of which he was stripped—if he ever possessed 
it—there is no measure and no meanness from which he has 
shrunk to propitiate Prinee Albert. 

The noted failures of Brummel with his neckerchiefs were not 
more numerous than those of Palmerston in his polities; but 
there is this difference between them—that while the beau on 
each occasion invariably resorted to “starch,” Palmerston in 
rain on similar emergencies has recourse to brass. ‘“ Starch is 
the secret,” said Brummel’s valet to some one who remarked 
that he no longer brought down from his master’s toilet the 
usual basketful of refractory cravats, which the beau had been 
accustomed to throw aside as “ failures;” and drase is the word 
which reigns throughout the whole of his Lordship’s speeches 
and every act connected with his administration, from what 
occurs in his.own bureau down to the bronzed impertinence of 
his Admiralty secretary, the popinjay Bernal Osborne, whom 
Punch has lately gibbeted under the name, unmindful of the 
magisterial office bestowed upon one of its contributors, Gilbert 
A’ Beckett, and the snug clerkship in the Treasury conferred 
apon the son of Douglas Jerrold, another. We shall only on 
this present occasion enumerate a few of these failures. Pal- 
merston’s intervention, as already remarked, has invariably 
proved more disastrous to those for whom he professed to act, 
than to the party he pretended to oppose. With the solitary 
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exception of the Syrian campaign, when Mehemet Ali was 
constrained to submit, we in vain search throughout this minis- 
ter’s whole career for a single triumph, ad even that was 
obtained by the blundering insubordination of Sir Charles 
Napier at Acre. In every instance there has been uniform 
failure in each measure he has brought forward, and each eause 
he has affected to espouse. His bustling career at the Home 
Office terminated only in an appropriate enactment on smoke— 
a subject on which he contrived, without the slightest utility to 
the public, to render himself the pest of the London brewers 
and the ridicule of the London draymen. Sanitary reform he 
“burked” or bungled. The Militia measure was not brought in 
till six months after its announcement, and even then it was im- 

erfect. The Foreign Enlistment Bill was a hideous abortion, 
loving been so seouted, not only in England, but from one end 
of Europe to the other, and even in his own House of Com- 
mons, that he lately w himperingly declared, “*the language used 
in the debates in Parliament had created such a feeling of in- 
dignation throughout the continent, that persons who had been 
prepared to take letters of service in Germany, had thrown 
them up, declaring that they were unable to raise a man.’ 
His other aets there have been an absurd series of contests <0 
blusterings with cabmen, boards of sewerage, churchyard in- 
spectors, ‘and justices of the peace, on the subject of fares, cess- 
pools, rates of and distanees of interment, and local police 
measures, in all of which he has been successively bafiled, not- 
withstanding the enormous power which his offiee enabled him 
so wield, and a,well-concocted design for depriving Englishmen 
of the small degree of liberty they have remaining, by the 
insidious establishment of a vast system of centralization. His 
foreign defeats would require a volume for their enumeration. 
In all his various contests with Pozzo di Borgo, Nesselrode, 
Metternich, Thiers, Guizot, Narvaez and the other members of 
despotism, he has been ignominiously discomfited. Under him 
English influence diminished, and English honor degenerated 
toa sham. The one is now reduced to a span, and the other 
is synonymous with deception. With the certainty of mathe- 
matics might be predicted the ruin of every cause he pretended 
to espouse, and the condition of Turkey became desperate the 
moment she was taken under his protection. Lamartine, 
Cavaignac, Kossuth, and Mazzini, wereall irretrievably destroy ed 
s0 soon as they extended him their confidence. 


* Parliamentary Debates, Feb. 19, 1855. 
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It need scarcely be remarked, from this tortuous course of 
policy, that Palmerston has been eminently supple, and that he 
has held office for upwards of fifty years under successive ad- 
ministrations of Tories, Whigs, and Conservatives, without the 
slightest degree of advantage to them or of respectability to 
himself. He has been “all things to all men,” and the very 
essence of lubricity. An Ultra- Tor y under Percival ; a shackler 
of the press and of freedom under Liverpool and Castlereagh ; 
a nullity under Canning and Goderich; a slave under W elling- 
ton ; andan apostate under Grey—he was ready, so soon as there 
appeared a prospect of Lord Derby’s return to power (in 1842), 
to become a turncoat again; and, as he had previously assisted 
in carrying Reform and Free Trade, to vault round and struggle 
for their abrogation. Chartism is the only cause which he has 
not adopted ; ‘but were there the slightest prospect of its ever 
being triumphant, we should see this venerable patriarch of 
apostasy raise the red flag of revolution.on the bare poles of 
protection, shouting just as heartily against the abuses of the 
State and the English Church as he is at present ready to howl 
against the Catholic religion, or lately roared for Protestantism 
under Aberdeen. 

His joining this minister, we hold to be one of the most dis- 
gracetul phases in Palmerston’s slippery career. During years 
he was employed in ridiculing and opposing the policy| ‘of this 
Tory statesman ; yet he turns round and accepts office under 
him so soon as the absolutist is placed in power. Aberdeen, 
though an aristocrat by birth, a bigot by choice, and a despot 
by profession, ever upheld the cause of autocratic government. 
Being sincere, he never deceived the people by professing the 
slightest regard for theirservices. Popular authority he feared 
and hated ; absolutism was the object of his affections, and 
every despot on the continent of Europe he openly delighted 
to honor and serve. Some of Palmerston’s best efforts and 
most “telling” recent speeches were made in exposing the 
policy of this consistent bigot; yet no sooner is Aberdeen in 
office than he hastens to take employment under him, and sub- 
mit to the humiliation of serving a man whom he professed to 
despise, and of upholding a policy which he affected to detest. 
The mode in which he eventually tripped up this Tory states- 
man we consider as more revolting still. There is no passage 
in the annals of political intrigue more profligate than the 
scheme by which he lately caused Lord John Russell to break 
up the Aberdeen ministry, by oe to quit office by the 
main-door and again sneak back by the area. 
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In Palmerston’s own ministry we never had the slightest con- 
fidence. Even within ten days of its formation the whole thing 
was broken up, the Whig hacks reinstated, and almost every 
man excluded from office who is not a direct descendant from 
that most prolific old lady, the great-grandmother of Lord 
John Russell. His own advanced age precludes him from act- 
ing with energy, and he has surrounded himself with a body of 
senile associates who will adhere to the routine of office, and 
will effectually prevent him from acting with effect. The first 
ministry he established fell ludicrously to the ground before it 
had well seen the light, notwithstanding he pompously informed 
us, through the medium of his journals, that “it rested on a 
three-fold and comprehensive basis, recognising at once the 
traditions of Mr. Canning, the principles of Lord Grey, and 
the opinions of Sir Robert Peel.” He early surrounded him- 
self by the old clique, when all should be youth and spirit. 
It is vain to expect aught either bold or comprehensive from 
members of the imbecile Whig government of 1846-51, who 
continued to fritter alike the reputation of their party and the 
power of England away; yet it is precisely such associates 
whom he himself has chosen in consummating his late political 
intrigue. The Court, besides, is hostile to him. It received 
him only on compulsion, and rejoiced at the earliest opportu- 
nity of dismissing him again, as contumeliously as it did in the 
winter of 1851, when he was ejected from office with less cour- 
tesy than would have been employed in the discharge of a 
footman. 

In the management of affairs in parliament, he has hitherto, 
as Premier, shown but little evidence of statesmanship; and in 
controlling the wars in which he has been instrumental in 
embroiling his country, he has evinced neither ability nor 
address. "Phe whole of his speeches have teemed with absurd 
rhodomontade, or more wretched appeals to “ generosity” 
and forbearance; and all the remedy he proposed tor the Cri- 
mean disasters, was seemingly to attempt concealing them by 
a vast system of corruption, and sending out an endless and 
useless series of Commissioners to the seat of so much mis- 
management and disgrace. From these bodies of well-trained 
mercenaries no amelioration could be expected ; and their only 
effect—perhaps their only object—was to stifle inquiry and 
shield incompetence. The death of the Czar Nicholas doubtless 
averted the overthrow of the Palmerston Ministry ; and this acci- 
dent, in connexion with the efficiency of the French troops, 
brought the contest to an early close compared to what would 
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have been the result had the whole matter been left in the 
English general’s hands. 

Thus Lord Palmerston and his party have managed public 
affairs in such a manner as to keep England almost constantly 
in war for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Millions of her citizens have, during this period, been armed 
and transported from country to country, in although brave, 
were generally under the command of imbecile leaders, by 
whom they were conducted to scenes of suffering and death— 
not in defence of liberty or national honor—but simply in obe- 
dience to the dictates of ambition and love of power. 

Not long since, the government, under the control of Pal- 
merston, barely escaped war with the United States, in conse- 
quence of one of his characteristic insidious attempts to inter- 
fere in matters he should have avoided. His cowardly effort 
to recruit his expiring troops in the Crimea from America, is 
yet fresh in the memory of all. Directing, by secret instruec- 
tions, his official agents in the United States to enlist men for 
the English service, who, when detected and exposed, were 
sent home by President Pierce for violating the neutrality laws, 
he cowardly shirked the responsibility, leaving his faithful 
agents to fall, for having performed his bidding. 

His same unstatesmanlike policy, influenced by the venality 
of a monopolizing trading company, still keeps England in war 
—look at her position in Chinaand India. What other govern- 
ment but Lord Palmerston’s could have placed Great Britain 
in the condition the world now finds her? True, her soldiers 
have fought bravely, and so have the Chinamen and the Sepoys. 
It is also true that the Chinamen and the Sepoys have acted 
brutally and inhumanly ; so, too, have the English soldiers, 
But if humanity and gallantry marked every engagement— 
a victory crowned every battle—the impolicy of the system and 
tactics in the government of England that has for years con- 
trolled, and still continues to control, her destinies, could not 
be justified in the opinion of statesmen. 

Lord Palmerston’s ministry has now fallen, but for all the 
evils that have so long cursed the people of England, he will 
be held responsible to God and to humanity. When all the 
transient applause shall have ceased—the glory of an hour 
passed away—history will record his name, not among the 
benefactors of man, but among those who have lived solely for 
themselves. 





Religious Revivals. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 


Ir is not a little remarkable that, at certain intervals, from 
the earliest periods of civilization, men’s minds have been pre- 
cipitately turned from the great business of the material uni- 
verse to the coiisideration of religion and religious principles. 
It is equally remarkable that such recurrences of the mind to 
things of religious importance have almost always succeeded 
seasons of great moral laxity; that they have occurred at 
periods when the world has been unusually agitated by finan- 
cial, commercial, mercantile, or other dire calamities. 

The disorganization of trade and commerce, however, has 
almost always preceded seasons of religions revival amongst 
the masses. When suddenly and unexpectedly overtaken by 
adversity, men are much too apt to first begin to seriously re- 
flect upon the fickleness of fortune and the instability of every- 
thing positively worldly. Hitherto the result of such reflection 
has ever been much the same,—viz. excessive local excitement 
followed by careless indifference ;—excitement, however, in 
most cases, altogether of a transitory nature. This is natural. 
After a storm usually comes a calm; and, after seasons of un- 
usual local excitement, as usually comes religious apathy, and 
vice versé. The fact is, man is an impulsive being. He loves 
excitement, and he loves change. Of what such change con- 
sists, it too frequently matters very little. So it is truly ex- 
citement—truly change—he is content. But men cannot live 
in a state of incessant mental excitement without injury to 
themselves; nor, indeed, without injury to the community 
generally of which they are members. Undue excitement, of 
whatsoever nature, is altogether subversive of positive general 
good. Hence men cannot act altogether from impulse and ex- 
citement and still always act rationally, and less frequently 
wisely or well. 

Taken physically and mentally, just in proportion to man’s 
regularity in living, will be the proportion of his bodily health. 
All irregularities, whether of the mind or the body, are injuri- 
ous in their tendency;—for there are certain laws of nature 
which man cannot wholly disregard without incurring the 
penalty of his indiscretion ; and that penalty is invariably self- 
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injury. If men abuse their appetites, or their thirst, they suffer 
exactly in proportion to the extent of the abuse inflicted. 
Nature is perfect in all her works. Her laws, too, are all equi- 
table and just. She never transcends the limits she has once 
traced, nor does she allow men to do so with impunity. If 
we take plants, or fruits, and hasten them on to premature 
maturity, the result is ever the same. We then have an inferior 
sroduction for our pains. Nature perfects her works gradually. 
Ter system is always a progressive system. She does not in- 
stantly convert the blossom into fully matured fruit, nor the 
infant into a fall-grown man, nor the tender shrub into a 
gigantic tree. This is man’s method of constructing, not 
Nature’s. Hence, whilst Nature is always successful, man is 
always unsuccessful. Can we take the it a boy and instantly 
expand his mind and intellect into the mind and intellect of a 
full-fledged philosopher? Can we teach him the experience of 
a protracted lifetime in a single hour?—the intentions and 
mysteries of nature in a single moment? Can we store his 
mind with intricate problems, his head with wisdom, and ex-- 
pect him to instantly solve the one and rightly and fully ap- 

reciate the other? Can we erect him into a teacher ere he 
faithfully discharged the duties of a student? No such 
result is possible. Neither is it possible to suddenly translate 
the habitual sinner into a perfect Christian. There must always 
be a beginning of course ; and whenever we have resolved to 
engage in a good work, the sooner we begin the better. 

But the work of regeneration is not to be thoroughly accom- 
plished in a moment; and those who suppose the contrary sup- 
pose wrongly. Conviction, however, may be, and very fre- 
quently is, instanfaneous. ‘Men who have been great sinners 
may be, and often have been, brought toa proper sense of their 
lost condition by the utterance of a single sentence. But con- 
viction is very far from being conversion. Individuals may 
realize the deepest sense of contrition without entering deter- 
minedly upon the work of reformation. 

Nor is the prevalence of religious feeling unerring evidence 
of true Christianity. Men may be imbued with deep religious 
feeling without actually being practical, exemplary Christians. 
To become exemplary Christians, indeed, men must do some- 
thing more than feel and talk religion. 

We have been led to indulge the foregoing remarks by re- 
flecting upon the somewhat remarkable feeling, which, for some 
time past, has pervaded, and which still continues to pervade, 
our own as well as other communities with respect to religion. 
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For many years past few thoughtful individuals have been 
able to contemplate society without realizing the most painful 
assurance of its deplorable destitution of ev verything at all ap- 
proaching proper religious feeling; without, indeed, being 
sensibly shocked at its depravity. 

The great aim of men has seemed to be pecuniary acquisitive- 
ness, to the almost total exclusion of -every other consideration. 
True, we have erected temples and extended the priesthood. 
We have salaried preachers, and attended religious service. 
We have also professed to praise God; but we have praised 
him with our lips whilst our hearts were utterly devoted to 
mammon. Our worship has been mockery; our feigned sin- 
cerity hypocrisy. When apparently most devout, we were in 
reality most intent upon scheming for gold, or position, or office, 
or power. True and faithful Christians we surely have not 
been. No real piety could be found within us. That we have 
often listened to the expositions of able divines—at least to 
such of them as preached for more of temporal than spiritual 
things—is not to be denied. But we have listened to them 
precisely as we have listened to our prima donna or our primo 
tenore—only, perhaps, with far less of pleasure and interest. 
And the result is just what might have been anticipated :— 
clergymen have imbibed our apathy, and have wandered from 
their legitimate calling. Nay, instead of adhering to the spirit 
of, or cle arly expounding the Scriptures—inste: ad of preaching 
the cause of a just Redeemer—instead of striving for the good 

of souls, they have practised only rhetoric and pulpit eloquence, 
dabbled in politics, and cultivated, or helped their parishioners 
to cultivate—the mode. 

Such laxity in religion could of course but pave the way for 
social depravity. Altogether removed from that restraint na- 
turally imposed by the gospel upon such as carefully and faith- 
fully study it, no longer subjected to pious exhortation, no 
longer reminded of the dangers attendant upon infidelity, ‘and 
no longer warned against the evils arising from constant ex- 
posure to temptation, men continued to progress, step by step, 
in sin and crime until the direst offences ceased to retain their 
real significance; until to cheat, to lie, to steal, to defrand one’s 
neighbors, instead of seeming a grave offence, ‘became a matter 
of cheerful if not comfortable congratulation, we had almost 
said, both to culprits and victims. 

True, men still continued to pray—to pray in public; to 
pray as did once the pharisee of sacred history ;—but unctuous, 
spontaneous, secret prayer had already become a thing of the 
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past, and was no longer regarded, even by the professing Chris- 
tian, a Christian privilege; no longer esteemed a Christian 
luxury. On the contrary, men prayed as they bought and sold, 
—through mere selfishness; for mere profit. 

So long as praying would pay—so long as public exhorta- 
tion would cement to men men’s customers—so long men 
prayed and exhorted, and no longer. 


“This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
honoreth me with their lips; but their heart is far from me.” 


Such we hold was the state of religious morals for some 
time previous to, and up to the period of the commencement 
of the recent money panic. Indeed the whole class of business 
men was totally indifferent to the cause of religion; was 
as neglectful of the dictates of Christianity and as com- 
pletely devoted to Mammon as it was possible for human 
beings to be. Money was its religion; its deity. J¢ it wor- 
shipped, and it alone. Instead of bestowing a single thought 
upon their spiritual welfare or spiritual woe, these deluded 
men devoted the full measure of their time to barter and spe- 
culation. The stock exchange was their favorite resort—their 
temple. They lingered at its altar; trod with eager steps its 
devious aisles; waited anxiously within its vestibules; listened 
transfixedly at the clink of its specie and the rustle of its notes. 
The stock bulletin was their most cherished organ; the 
voice which proclaimed advances in stocks the most melodious 
that ever fell upon their listening ears. Of God and eternity— 
of redemption or condemnation—of Christian benevolence, 
they thought or cared very little, if anything. They were 
great sinners; but they knew nothing whatever of conviction 
—nothing of conversion—nothing of repentance—and less of 
regeneration. All such considerations as these they entrusted 
to the care of their well-remunerated clergymen. 

And thus matters progressed until the approach of the 
financial panic. This panic, which never had a counterpart, 
spreading with indescribable rapidity, soon reached and pene- 
trated the remotest regions of civilization. And wherever it 
went, it devastated like a fearful scourge. Men of all conditions 
were appalled. They beheld the approach of an adversary 
they felt it useless to hope to successtully resist. Submission, 
therefore, was their only alternative, and they collectively 
embraced it. 

Business thereupon ceased. The sonnd of the water-wheel 
was suddenly hushed. The whirr of machinery no longer fell 
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upon listening ears. The hammer no longer rang upon the 
anvil. Idle men loitered in the highways and by-ways. 

Speculation too ceased, and stocks of every description fell 
a hundred per cent. below par. Commerce was suddenly 
interrupted. Banking institutions closed their doors against 
their depositors. Stock-holders were sadly crippled. Money- 
exchangers, though much better off than the majority of their 
neighbors, nevertheless shrugged their shoulders and sighed. 
Notes were protested. Suspensions and failures ensued. 
Stagnation of business and general bankruptcy were the result. 

Thus, in the twinkling of an eye as it were, men, hitherto 
esteemed responsible, became suddenly irresponsible ; institu- 
tions, hitherto considered solvent, became suddenly insolvent ; 
men came to distrust their nearest friends ; business confidence 
became speedily destroyed; uncertainty and suspicion pervaded 
the land. 

Then it was men first began seriously to reflect; to review 
their past lives; to consider the present, and to eontemplate 
the future. Adversity, which had so suddenly and unexpectedly 
overtaken them, softened whilst it saddened their hearts. For 
the first time, many began to realize the fearful uncertainty 
and utter unsatisfactoriness of everything merely worldly ; for 
the first time began to earnestly investigate their own con- 
sciences—to seriously contemplate a future state. 

Reflection, upon whatever subject, is ever fruitful ; and most 
who then and thus reflected soon became convinced of their 
fallen and degraded condition, and earnestly resolved to improve 
it. With this view, what are now known as “ business men’s 
prayer meetings” were duly organized. 

At first, these meetings were directed by certain prominent 
members of the “ Young Men’s Christian Association,” and 
were very sparsely attended. But with the increase of the 

revailing business depression, the attendance grew larger and 
arger, until a difficulty arose in procuring suitable places 
to contain the eager multitude. However, place after place 
was soon obtained, when citizens of every age, sex, and condi- 
tion flocked to them as regularly and punctually as the 
— hour approached. 

he spectacle presented at these gatherings was as remarka- 
ble as imposing and novel. To behold innumerable men, 
whose whole lives had hitherto been devoted to Mammon, 
submissively humbling themselves before their fellow-men, and 
proclaiming, with all apparent sincerity, the enormity of their 
errors; to hear them lifting up their voices to Him whose 
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cause they had so long slighted ; to hear them sueing for pardon 
and mercy, and pray and exhort their friends, companions in 
business, and the world generally, to imitate their example— 
to turn from their sins and seek an interest in the things of 
eternity, and the forgiveness of a gracious Redeemer—was 
marvellous indeed ;—so marv ens in truth, that few could 
fully comprehend its reality. 

Young men and boys, too,—those whose antecedents war- 
ranted little feeling save ‘that of fear for their depraved condi- 
tion,—mingled freely with the crowd. Some, in fact, even 
took a prominent part in the exercises of the day ; whilst others 
silently, yet earnestly, joined in the solemn devotions of the 
hour. 

Nothing like it had ever been witnessed. Anon, however, 
the religious feeling which prevailed only in a_ particular 
section of our city spread throughout the entire metropolis ; 
and, subsequently, throughout the country. Nay, it is still 

spreading whilst we write, and wise must be the man who 
a all correetly prophesy the final result. 

So much for the rise and progress of the present excitement 
amongst the masses. But the question, after all, which very 
naturally suggests itself to the most thoughtful is, to what extent 
we may repose confidence.in periodical excitement, whether 
such excitement be of a moral, political, or religious character. 
For ourselves, we discountenance “popular sensations” of 
every stamp. We deny, moreover, that man can leap from 
the pit of sin to the mount of piety, as he would leap from the 
pavement to the interior of a stage-coach. We deny, further- 
more, the propriety of those men who have led lives of exces- 
sive vice and sinfulness, coming forward, day after day, iterat- 
ing and re-iterating in detail to the credulous multitude, all 
the enormities, both great and small, they have ever commit- 
ted. Such a course, in our opinion, partakes too largely of the 
spirit of ambitious boasting. True, in most cases, the intention of 
those who act thus may be, and very possibly is, good ; never- 
theless their conduct, in such a respect, is highly exceptionable. 
Indeed, we have very recently repeatedly listened to con- 
siderable numbers of professed converts, whose ambition to 
thus edify audiences seemed greatly to exceed the remotest 
bounds of discretion and patience ; and the result, under the 
circumstances, was precisely what might have been anticipat- 
ed. A spirit ‘of ridicule was provoked, which might have 
been, and which ought to have been, prevented by the pursu- 
ance, on the part of ‘the professing converts, of a widely differ- 

25 
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ent, as well as.a far more commendable course of procedure. 
So to speak, every man has an “ experience ” peculiar to him- 
self; and there are proper places, as well as proper times, in 
which such experiences may be related. But the propriety of 
thrusting them day by day upon the world—of relating to a 
multitude of mixed individuals of ever y age, sex, and seed 
tion, the most discreditable and most disgusting events of ¢ 
lifetime—besides being questionable as to propriety, is, in * 
numerable instances, positive imposition upon the good-nature 
and lenient consideration of a very large proportion of lis- 
teners. 

Originally, it must be confessed, most of the meetings in 
question were commendably conducted. The speakers were, 
for the most part, young and fresh, and the community evinced 
unusual interest in listening to their remarks and encourag- 
ing their efforts. It discovered in the entire movement a re- 
markable variation from old former abuses, and therefore most 
heartily applauded it. But anon, these more important, as 
well as more interesting witnesses were thrust aside and their 
place assumed by the very men who, of all others, should have 
kept completely in the back-ground ; who, of all others, at this 
time, should have remained perfectly silent spectators. The 
consequence was, that their meddling vanity and altogether 
inexcusable officiousness thoroughly dampe ned the interest pre- 
viously awakened, and instigated an opinion, already preva- 
lent, that the present revival was destined to be ultimately dis- 
torted into a perfect counterpart of all its predecessors; where- 
by the salutary influences previously predicted for it would be 
materially lessened, if not entirely subverted. 

Clergymen, deacons, and functionaries of the church gene- 
rally, command alike our reverence and esteem. Nevertheless, 
we candidly confess that we greatly prefer to see them much 
oftener in their proper places. The present meetings were sug- 
gested for, and organized expressly by, business men, their as- 
sociates, and their clerks—that i is, in most cases—who continued 
to conduct them in the most commendable manner, without 
the least aid or interference on the part of the ambitious men who 
so speedily interposed, and who have already so completely 
superseded them. The auxiliaries alluded to, therefore, have 
actually injured, rather than benefited the cause of religion, by 
their indiscretion, whilst the ranting of “old stagers “has su- 
perseded the quiet exhortations of “the younger devotees, and 


boisterous supplications have taken the place of earnest, 
solemn prayer. 
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We make mention of these facts with no intention or desire 
to disparage commendable zeal in a good cause, but simply te 
warn those to whom a word in time may be all-sufficient. 

The result of former periodical excitements has almost inva- 
riably proved anything but satisfactory to their getters up, and 
to the world gener ally, and solely because whatever is done 
hastily or precipitately is seldom done well. When men aet 
altogether from impulse or excitement, they are liable to act 
without proper discretion ; and, moreover, without accomplish- 
ing any tangible results. A religious revival is almost sure toe 
either precede or follow extreme religious apathy. The man 
most violent in his protestations to do thus or thus to-day, is 
much too apt to find his ardor and earnestness greatly impaired 
on the morrow; and the rale is no less applicable to professors 
of religion than to other classes of men. Indeed, violent com- 
mencements, whatsoever their nature, invariably precede tran- 
sitory efforts and speedy subsidences. Hence, individuals whe 
make violent professions of religion to-day are almost certain 
to become Inkewarm Christians, and, not unfrequently, back- 
sliders to-morrow. Consistency, like temperance, is a virtue, 
no less in matters of religion than in the minor concerns of life; 
and true conversion, true reformation, and true regeneration, 
all offspring of deliberate and mature reflection, necessarily 
follow genuine, quiet conviction. Nor, as a general rule, are 
those individuals who pray loudest and exhort longest the most 
exemplary Christians. On the contrary, in most instances, 
they love the sound of their own voices much better than they 
love the cause they profess to have embraced. The great ma- 
jority of mankind understand this, and are, therefore, now less 
than ever, not to be easily deceived by any such disereditable 
subterfuge. We throw out this hint in the best spirit, solely 
with the hope that some who are daily to be met in each and 
all the different places devoted to religious exercises, may read 
it, and profit thereby; and, that the cavse they profess to so 
love may be duly advanced and duly benefited. 

Finally, in concluding our remarks, we will pause only to 
add, that in so far as * the present religious movement,—se 
thoroughly organized throughout the land,—is concerned, 
most sincerely hope it may accomplish all the excellent senrilte 
predicted for it by its advocates and devotees. That some such 
movement has been greatly needed, especially in our own 
metropolis, few, we apprehend, will attempt to deny: and 
fewer still, it is presumed, will or do otherwise desire than that 
the remedy now being so universally tried may prove as 
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efficacions in its results in time to come as it is already general 
in its application. 


The foregoing paragraphs were written some weeks ago, 
when the Revival was rapidly approaching its meridian. Since 
they were placed in the hands of the printer, the excitement, 
then so intense thronghout the metropolis, has culminated ; 
and by the time they shall have reached their intended destina- 
tion, like most other similar ebullitions of publie feeling 
hitherto so frequently exhibited in our principal cities, and 
especially in New York, it will, in all probability, have 
thoroughly subsided, and thereafter be recurred to only as a 
thing of the past; though not, we trust, without having exerted 
upon the lives and habits of many erring citizens those salutary 
influences at all times and under all circumstances so altogether 


needful to the public weal. 





THE ERL-KING.* 


TRANSLATED FROM GOETHE’S OPERA OF “ DIE FISCHERINN,” 
BY JOEL BENTON, 


Who rides so late through this night wind wild ? 
It is a father with his child ; 

He bears the boy safe on his arm, 

He grasps him tightly, be keeps him warm. 


“* My son, why shrinkest thou so timidly ?” 
“OQ, did you not, father, the Erl-King see ? 

*Tis the Erl-King, with crown and train, I wist ;” 
** My son, it is only a streak of mist.” 


“Thou beautiful child, come go with me, 
Most pretty games I will play with thee; : 
There’s many a checkered flower on the strand, 
And my mother many golden robes can command.” 


* The Erl-King is a spirit, something like a fairy, only much more malignant. 
Lee Mythology of the Ancient Germans. 
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“ My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 
The promise Erl-King puts to my ear ?” 
Soft, hush—be quiet, be quiet, my child, 
Tis ‘but the dry leaves with the night wind wild.” 


Fair boy, are you willing to go with me? 

My daughters shall wait on you prettily— 

My daughters the lead of the night dance do keep, 

And they’ll rock you, and dance you, and sing you to sleep.” 


“ My father, my father r, and seest thou not 
Erl- King’s daughters in yonder dusky spot ?” 
My son, I see clearly, and far aw ay, 
‘Tis but the old willows that look so grey. 


O, thy form it charms me, beautiful boy, 

If you will not come, I must force employ ; ~ 
My father, my father, he seized me just now, 
The Erl- King gave me a terrible blow, 


The fond father shudders, he rides swiftly, looks wild, 
And binds in his arms his suffering child ; 

He reaches his home through danger and dread, 
And finds in his arms that his child is dead. 


Ament, N, Y., Jan. 1, 1858 


SIOUX CHIEFS AT WASHINGTON’S TOMB. 


Eprror oF THE Review: 


Dear Srr:—I have been much occiipied, and have not 
before been able to give you the statement you did me the 
honor to ask, during our visit at Mount Vernon, on Tuesday 
last. 

The Indians you saw with me* there are chiefs and braves 
of the Yancton tribe of Sioux. They reside on a beautiful and 
valuable district of country, on the east side of the Missouri 


* These Indians visited Washington on business with the government, under 
sharge of A. H. Redfield, Esq., whom we found very popular among them. 
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river, west of, and adjoining the State of Minnesota, and about 
twelve hundred miles from St. Louis, by the river. No part 
of their conntry has yet been purchased by the government. 
When purchased, it will form a large part of the contemplated 
new territory of Dacotah. 

Their nation is commonly — Sioux,’ * but the name by 
2 they call themselves, is “ Dacotah,” which means, united 

friendly. The nation is numerous (some twenty or twenty- 
five thousand’ ), and is divided into fourteen or fitteen tribes, 
the Yanctons, Yanktonais, Unkpapas, Black-feet, Two Kettles, 
Brulé, Minneconjoux, Sansare, &e., &e. These tribes inhabit 
the lands along the Missouri river, on both sides, several hun- 
dred miles up; also, the lands watered by the tributaries of 
that river, and roam over the immense region between the 
Missouri, the Yellow Stone, and the Platte. 

They are all nomadie, and subsist entirely by the clase, 
except the Yanctons, who have become parti lly settled, and 
raise some corn. They are a brave, active, hardy 1 race, and 
far more powerful than any other nation of Indians within our 
dominion. They are quite well supplied with horses, and are 
excellent equestrians, and the buttalo, though fast decreasing, 
supplies them with food. These tribes do not war with each 
other, but they are on unfriendly terms with nearly all other 
nations within their reach. They are, I think, in nearly every 
respect supel ior to most other wild Indians with which I have 
become acquainted. Their domestic habits are similar to 
other Indians. Their lodges are made of dressed skins of the 
buffalo, and are in the common conical form. They are gene- 
rally kind and affectionate to each other in the family. Ihave 
never seen them whip or strike a child ora woman. Poly- 
gamy does not generally prevail! though it is tolerated and 
practised whenever the means of an individual will permit. 
| have never known any man with more than two or three 
wives. By reason of wars and casualties, which destroy the 
males faster than the females, the latter are said to much ex- 
eeed the former innumber. For this reason, the “ Patriarchal” 
institution is not only practicable, but finds some excuse, if any 
can be found for such practice. The females perform all the 
labor; only war and the chase are worthy the dignity of the 
“lords.” They are usually cleanly, freque ntly bathing when 
water is handy. Their language, especially when spoken by 
the “fair sex,” is quite agreeable to the ear. Their music, 
when one gets a little accustomed to it, is really pleasing. 
They have no settled form of marriage, ‘and the wives are 
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almost always purchased, and become property about like 
horses. They do not usually nor often inter their dead, but 
wrap them in their best clothing, and place them in trees or on 
high seaffolds, out of the reach of beasts of prey. They often 
make excessive and loud and long continued lamentations and 
cryings over their dead. In morals, they compare very favor- 
ably with other Indians ; in facet, their females are rather noted 
for their chastity and modesty, though, of course, as in all 
countries, there are some exceptions. They are superstitious, 

but not religious; they can hardly be said to practise any form 
of worship or devotion. They recognise superior powers or 
spirits, both good and bad, but they do not appear to worship 
either, though they frequently make propitiatory offerings to 
both- seeking thus to secure success and happiness and escape 
evil. Intoxicating drinks have not yet, thank God, found 
their way among them to any extent! fe »w of them only have 
ever even tasted the deadly “ fire water,” but, as has ever been 

the case, those who have, never rest till they taste again. 
Among all these wild people of the plains and the mountains, 

numbering many thousands, the Sioux or Dacotahs, the Ar. 
rickasees, the Grosventres of the Missouri, the Mandans, the 
Crows, the Grosventres of the prairie, the Assinaboines, and 
the Blackfeet, and some others occupying the western portions 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, there is not a single school 
or a single religious teacher of any sect. The poor Indian! 
strange unaccountable being—tierce, treacherous, cruel, bloody, 
and yet kind, generous, brave, patient, and enduring; fre- 
quently a true and good friend, always an unrelenting enemy. 
There is almost everything in his character to abhor, but many 
things also to love and admire. On the whole, those who 
know him best, love him most. Can he be civilized, christian- 
azed, and perpetuat d? The question is not yet solved. I do 
think he might be, if he could be brought in contact only 
with good white people, and the worthless and the vile kept 
far, far off. 

You wished me to give you the names of the Indians who 
accompanied me at Mount Vernon. I will not attempt to 
write them in the Dacotah language. Interpreted, they are as 
follows: The Man that was struck by the Ree (Arrickaree) ; 
The Smutty Bear; The Mad (or crazy) Bull; The Red Owl ; 
The Elk with a bad voice; One who oie ‘down two; The 
Running Bull; The Walking Elk; The Jumping Thunder; 
The Iron Horn; The Grabbing Hawk. 

These men had often heard our great Washington spoken of 
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before they came to the city honored by his name, and desired 
very much to look at his tomb and the house he once oceccu- 

ied. With the permission of the Hon. Charles E. Mix, act- 
ing Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I very willingly complied 
with their desire. While they stood before the sacred resting- 

lace of the great and the good Washington, seriously and re- 
spectfully gazing upon the sarcophagus which contains his re- 
mains and the remains of the beloved Martha Washington, I 
very briefly related to them the history of the settlement of our 
country ; of our revolutionar y war, and informed them that in 
that war Gen. Washington was our greatest chief; that we 
were successful in the war, and drove baek our enemies, who 
had come across the Great Water to rule over us; that then 
our brave chief became our first Great Father. I told them 
how good, how brave, and how just he was, and how much all 
white men loved him and venerated his name, and that we all 
loved to come to his tomb, and think of his many virtues and 
to honor him. They all heard me most attentiv ely, but made 
no reply; then after viewing the house in which he lived, and 
the grounds he cultivated, and the walks he often trod, we pre- 
pared to return to the boat. As we were leaving the house 
they said to me (without suggestion by any one), “ We wish 
to go again to the tomb, to sing a song of honor to our first 
Great F ‘ather.” They first sang a “ Song to the Brave,” called 
by them “The Brave Heart,” then one of joy because they 
had been permitted to look upon the place where so great a 
chief slept, and then as they retired they chanted a song of 
grief and sorrow because he was dead and gone and they could 
never see him. They did not cease singing till they reached 
the boat, as you will remember, and some of them while singing 
at the grave, wept freely, the tears actually running down their 
cheeks. Yes, this is no fiction, these wild Indians shed tears 
at the grave of Washington. 


“Tomb of the mighty dead! 
Sacred to every tree 
That waves above thy bed, 
Or sheds its bloom on the e! 
While full Potomac flows, 
Bright ’neath Mount Vernon's sun, 
Honored by friends and foes, 
Rest here in blest repose, 
Washington! 
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Sons of our Pilgrim sires, 
Sons of our boundless west, 
Ye, whom the tropic fires, 
Or the cold lakes lull to rest, 
Meet here as brothers meet, 
Round a loved hearthstoue ; 
Meet in communion sweet, 
Here at your father’s feet— 
Washington. 


During the visit I had the pleasure of presenting to them 
the children of John A. Washington, Esq., the proprietor of 
the old homestead. This, I think, was an entirely new 
scene at the tomb of our hero. The red men of the far 
distant prairies of the Upper Missouri standing before the 
Tomb of Washington, and in their simple and affecting way 
spontaneously offering their tribute of praise and honor to his 
memory. This, sir, 1 shall ever remember as the great day of 


my life. it... es ae 


Wasuineton, March 26th, 1858. 


GEN. JOSEPH LANE, 


DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


In Europe, where the popular mind is weighed down, its 
energies and aspirations crushed under the incubus of heredi- 
tary nobility; where the avenues to greatness are closed to all 
exc sept the privileged few; where commissions in the army are 
bought and sold as articles of merchandise; where legislators 
owe their elevation to the accident of birth or a servile depen- 
dence on a rotten oligarchy ; the subject of the following sketch 
perhaps would have liv ed in obscurity, and died as unknown, 
except to a limited circle of acquaintances and friends, as any 
of the nameless millions around him. In France, at the close 
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of the eighteenth century, the revolution having unsettled the 
foundations of society and sw ept king and nobles into a com- 
mon grave, unshackled the populs uw mind, long torpid from 
inactivity, roused the dormant spirit of the people, and diffused 
everywhere an energy and activity unknown through centuries 
of oppression, to the ‘subjects of a hoary monarchy and depraved 
aristocracy. A new order of men arose. The road to preter- 
ment being open to all, amid the crowd of competitors, merit 
was the passport to popular favor. Men fresh from the people 
took the lead in the National Assembly, enacted laws, regulated 
the internal police of the nation, or were sent on foreien em- 
bassies to negotiate treaties of peace and commerce. In the 
army, privates rose to the rank of general. Again the govern- 
ment of France became a monarchy, under the imperial sway 
of the great Napoleon, but it was the energy and spirit of 
Republican, not Lmperval France, which, guided by his mighty 
genius, carried her victorious eagles to every capital in Europe, 
and enabled her, single and alone, to cope with a world in 
arms. The same result which followed the temporary over- 
throw of og 1y in France was, and to the present day has 
continued to be, one of the natural consequences of the separa- 
tion of the American colonies from Great Britain. Under the 
peaceful and benign operation of our Democratic institutions, 
no obstruction is offered by artificial and arbitrary distinctions 
in society to genius and worth struggling up from the humble 
ranks of life to high places of honor and of trust. The young 
aspirant may strive for a place in the halls of legislation, on the 
bench, in the cabinet, without obstruction from legal and con- 
stitutional barriers thrown in his way by the jealousy of nobles 
and the pride of kings; while in the army our noble volunteer 
system opens the way for the humble private to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. 

In the following sketch, we propose to present a few of the 
most important incidents in the life of one whose career in the 
eivil and military service of his country, admirably illustrates 
the genius and spirit of our institutions, and demonstrates the 
beneficent influence of those institutions in shaping individual 
as well as our national character; at the same time, taking the 
subject of this sketch as the representative of a large class who, 
self-taught and unaided by the advantages of birth and fortune, 
have risen to distinction, we shall, by examining his motives 
and incentives to action, as dev eloped i in his character and con- 
duct, be led to discover the true springs and sources of our 
national greatness. 
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Joseph Lane was born in North Carolina, on the 14th of 
December, 1801. In 1804 his father migrated to the west, and 
settled in Henderson € ounty, Kentucky. Thence, in the year 
1816, his son went into Warwick County, Indiana, where he 
became a clerk in a mercantile house, a ‘position in which he 
remained some years. Having married and fixed his abode, as 
he then thought, for life, in Vanderberg County, young Lane 
soon gained the confidence and oo of the people, and at 
the election of 1822 was chosen | yy the voters of that county 
and Warwick a member of the Indiana Le gislature. He was 
barely eligible when he took his seat, and though at that early 
age “a man of family,” he seems, from the accounts of his 
contemporaries, to have presented at his entrance into public 
life, the appearance of quite a juvenile legislator. Hon. Oliver 
H. Smith, for several years a United States Senator, and a 
political opponent of Gen. Lane, in a work recently published, 
thus described his appearance at the opening of the ‘Legislature, 
of which body he himself was also a new member. ‘The roll- 
calling progressed a s I stood by the side of the clerk. ‘The 
County of anders and Warwick,’ said the clerk. I saw 
advancing a slender, “freckle-faced boy, in appearance eight- 
een or twenty years of age. I marked his ste p as he came up 
to my side, and have often noticed his air since; it was Gen. 
Joseph Lane, of Mexican and Oregon fame in after years 

The youthful representative of V anderberg g and War wick was 
subsequently frequently re-elected by the voters of those coun- 
ties, and continued to serve them, at intervals of one or two 
years, in oa or the other branch of the Legislature, from the 
year 1822 to 1846, a period of twenty-four years. To any one 
who knows the fidelity of General Lane to the high and respon- 
sible public trusts confided to him during the last twelve years, 
it is needless to say, that as a member of the Indiana Legisla- 
ture, he was vigilant, active, and efticient. Tenacious of the 
rights, and zealous to promote the interests of his constituents, 
he was at the same’time just and liberal in his views on all 
questions affecting the rights and interests of other portions of 
the State. Ata time when it was thought that Indiana, over- 
burdened with debt, would be compelled to repudiate, he 
labored untiringly to save the State from this deep disgrace, 
and had the satisfaction at last of seeing his efforts crowned 
with success. Always capable of expressing his views clearly 
and forcibly on every subject of legislation, Gen. Lane justly 
thought that too much of the time of all legislative bodies was 
consumed in idle and unprofitable debate. He accordingly did 
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not obtrude his opinions on the body of which he was a mem- 
ber, on all occasions, whether suitable or unsuitable ; but strove 
to discharge his legislative duties in a way which, if not ¢ uite 
so ostent atious, he well knew was far more creditable to bie. 
self and useful to his constituents. 

An ardent supporter of the administration of Gen. Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren as long as the latter followed “in the 
footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,” Gen. Lane took an 
active part in the struggles between the Democratic and old 
Whig parties, and by his great weight of character, and fre- 
quent and laborious canvassing, he infused a spirit like his own 
into the Democracy of his State. 

In the spring of 1846 the war commenced between the 
United States and Mexico, and a call was made upon Indiana 
for volunteers. Among the first to respond to this call was 
Joseph Lane. Without waiting for a commission from the 
President, regardless of every consideration of self-interest or 
self-aggrandizement, looking only to the fact that his country 
required his services, he enlisted as a private in Captain Walk- 
er’s company 2d Regiment of Indiana Volunteers. His fellow- 
soldiers, however, had no idea of permitting to remain in the 

ranks, one whom nature had so obviously endowed with the quali- 

ties of a commander. He was accordingly, on the completion 
of the regiment, unanimously elected Colonel. Soon after, on 
the recommendation of the Indiana delegation in Congress, and 
without any solicitation on his part, President Polk sent him a 
commission of Brigadier-General. 

The first service, if service it can be called, required of Gen. 
Lane, after his arrival in Mexico, was extremely irksome and 
disagreeable. Stationed by order of the commanding-general, 
with his brigade, in a swamp on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
he was compelled to remain inactive several months. Here, 
under the sweltering heats of a tropical sun, his.troops were 
decimated by the diseases peculiar to that pestilential climate. 
He himself was almost the only man belonging to the brigade 
who was not prostrated at some period, during their long con- 
finement on that fatal spot. At length the w elcome order came 
to advance to Saltillo, of which place, on his arrival, he was 
appointed by Gener: il Butler eivil and military Governor. 
Here, however, he was not long permitted to remain, being or- 
dered, with his command, after the battle of Monterey, to join 
Gen. Taylor. 

On the 22d and 23d of February, 1847, was fought the great 
battle of Buena Vista, which in nothing save the number of 
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the combatants, falls short of the most famous of modern times. 
The disposition of the American troops by the commanding- 
general was such that, during the engagement, the brigade of 
Gen. Lane was in the hottest “of the fight from the beginning to 
the end. The hostile operations of the opposing armies, result- 
ing in the great battle of the 23d, commenced on the heights 
around Buena Vista on the 22d. On the afternoon of that 
day, the Mexican lines being sufficiently advanced, a shell 
thrown from a howitzer, by order of Santa Anna, was the sig- 
nal for the attack. Immediately a heavy fire, in continued 
rolling volleys, was opened by the Mexican light troops under 
Am vudia, upon the American skirmishers on the opposite ridge 
of the mountain. The Americans replied with spirit, and the 
firing was kept up with much animation on both sides, but 
without any definite result, until darkness put an end to the 
combat, and both parties retired, to await a renewal of the 
strife on a more extended scale on the followi ing day. 

On the morning of the 23d the battle was renewed, and raged 
with the Se eatest fury throughout the day. The first move- 
ment of Santa Anna was to turn the left flank of the Ameri- 
cans. Four companies, under Major Gorman, were despatched 
by Gen. Lane to intercept this movement. Soon after, three 
companies of the 2d Illinois, and three of Marshall’s Ken- 
tucky regiment, were sent to Gorman’s assistance. While these 
troops were engaged with the enemy on the brow of the moun- 
tain, a large body of Mexicans, six thousand strong, advanced 
to the plain, towards the position held by Gen. Lane. He im- 
mediately formed his little band, now reduced to 400 men, into 
line, to receive the onset of this immense force. Hardly was 
this movement completed when the Mexicans opened a tre- 
mendous fire from their entire line, which was returned by 
the Americans with promptness and good effect. “ Nothing,” 
says an eye-witness, “could exceed the imposing and fe: arful 
appearance of the torrent of assailants, which at this moment 
swept along towards the little band of Lane. The long lines 
of infantry presented a continued and unbroken sheet of fire. 
But their opponents, though few in number, were undismayed, 
and defended their position with a gallantry worthy of the 
highest praise. Several times I observed the Mexican lines, 
galled by the American musketry and shattered by the fearful 
discharges from O’Brien’s battery, break and fall back, but 
their successive formations beyond the ridge, enabled them to 
force the men back to their position, and quickly replace those 
who were slain.” 
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Thus commenced the battle on the plain of Buena Vista on 
the morning of the 23d, and continued to rage with unabated 
fury and varying success to the close of that memorable and 
eventfulday. In proportion to the violence and impetuosity of 
the assaults of the Mexicans on the American lines, was the 
steady and unshaken firmness with which those assaults were 
received. If at any time a regiment, overcome by superior 
numbers, was compelled to give way, another quickly advanced 
to the rescue, drove back the enemy, and enabled it to regain 
its former position. In this way the Mexican general was kept 
at bay, his strength defied, his most skilful combinations and 
manceuvres bafiled and defeated by his vigilant and active foe. 
Late in the afternoon, finding strat agem and force alike una- 
vailing, the day drawing to a close, and no chasm yet opened 
for his ‘legions in the ranks of the enemy, Santa Anna deter- 
mined, by assailing the weakest part of the Ameri van line with 
an overwhelming force, to make a last desperate effort to win 
the day. C ollecting all his infantry, he ordered them to charge 
the Illinois and Kentucky regiments. These brave troops mi ide 
a gallant resistance against the fearful odds opposed to them; 
but, seeing their leaders fall, and overpowered by vastly supe- 
rior numbers, they gave way and began to fall back. Gen. 
Lane, at this critical moment, hastened forward with his bri- 
gade, and opening a destructive fire upon the Mexicans, 
checked their advance, and enabled the retreating regiments to 
form and return to the contest. This was Santa Anna’s last str ug- 
gle on that hotly contested and bloody field. Night spre ad her 
mantle over the scene of conflict. The w eary Americans sank 
to repose on a gory bed, expecting a renewal of the strife on 
the following day. Morning cé 1me—but no enemy appeared. 
Silently during the night, Santa Anna with his shattered legions 
had retired, leaving the victorious Americans masters of the field. 

Gen. Lane, having been transferred in the summer of 1847 
to the line of Gen. Scott’s operations, reached Vera Cruz in the 
early part of September. On the 20th of that month he set 
out towards the City of Mexico with a force of about two thon- 
sand five hundred men, consisting of one regiment of Indiana 
and one of Ohio volunteers, two battalions of recruits, five small 
companies of volunteer horse, and two pieces of artillery. This 
force was subsequently augmented at Jalapa by a junction 
with Maj. Lally’s column of one thousand men, and at Perote 
its strength was further increased by a company of mounted 
riflemen and two of volunteer infantry, besides two pieces of 
artillery. Several small guerilla parties appeared at different 
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times on the route and attacked the advance and rear guards, 
but were quickly repulsed; and the column continued its 
advance unmolested along the great road leading through 
Puebla to the city of Mexico. 

At this time Col. Childs of the regular army, with a garrison 
of five hundred effective troops, and one thousand eight hun- 
dred invalids, was besieged in Puebla by a large force of 
Mexicans commanded by Santa Anna in person. This general, 
notwithstanding his many defeats, with a spirit unbroken by 
misfortune, and an energy that deserves our highest admiration, 
however much we may reprobate the cause in which he was 
engaged, had collected the remnant of his beaten army, deter- 
mined, if possible, to wrest Puebla from the grasp of the 
American general, Scott, and thus cut off his communications 
with the sea-coast. The gallant Childs well understood that 
the maintenance of his post was of the utmost importance to 
the success of the campaign. Every officer and soldier under 
his command seemed also to comprehend the immensity of the 
stake; and both officers and soldiers exhibited the loftiest 
heroism, and the most unyielding fortitude, in meeting the 
dangers and enduring the fatigues and privations of a protracted 
siege. Aware that a strong column, under Gen. Lane, was 
marching from Vera Cruz to their relief, the great object to be 
gained by the garrison was time. Santa Anna, also aware of 
Gen. Lane’s approach, redoubled his exertions to carry the 
place by storm, superintending the operations of the troops in 
person, directing the guns to such parts of the defences as ap- 
peared most vulner able, and watching with intense anxiety 
the effect of every shot. Convinced at length by the obstinate 
resistance of the besieged, and the lessening distance between 
him and his advancing and dreaded foe, that he must abandon 
his position and encounter the “ Marion of the war” in an open 
field, he silently and eautiously withdrew, and with the main 
body of his troops moved in the direction of Huamantla, 
intending, when Gen. Lane had passed that point, to make 
an attack upon his rear, while another strong force should assail 
him at the same time from the direction of Puebla. Gen. Lane 
being informed of Santa Anna’s movements, at once penetrated 
his designs. With the promptness of decision displayed in all 
his military operations, he divided his force, leaving the Ohio 
volunteers and a battalion of reernits, with two field guns, to 
guard the wagon trains. With the remainder of his “column 
he marched, by a route diverging from the main road, directly 
towards Huamantla. 


ow Ay 
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On the morning of the 9th of October the people of Hua- 
mantla were startled and dismayed to behold the formidable 
aud glittering array spread out over the neighboring hills. 
White flags were immediately hung out in token of submission, 
and the place seemed to have surrendered without a blow from 
its panic-stricken inhabitants. But suddenly the advanced 
guard, under Capt. Walker, having entered the town, was as- 
sailed on every side by volleys of musketry. He immediately 
ordered a charge upon a body of 500 lancers, stationed with 
two pieces of artillery in the Plaza. A furious and deadly 
combat ensued. Gen. Lane advancing at the head of his co- 
lumn encountered the heavy reinforcement ordered up by Santa 
Anna, who had now arrived with his whole force. Soon the 
roar of battle resounded through every street, and street and 
plaza were reddened with blood and covered with heaps of the 
slain. The Mexicans, for a short time, combated their assail- 
ants with the energy and fury of despair. But the steady and 
well-directed valor of the soldiers of the “republic of the 
north,” bore down all opposition. The Mexican ranks were 
broken and thrown into disorder ; the order to retreat was given ; 
and the American flag waved in triumph over the treacherous 
city of Huamantla. 

his was the last field on which Santa Anna appeared in 
arms against the United States. This remarkable man, uni- 
versally acknowledged to be an able and active, was never a 
successful commander. Whether this want of success is to be 
ascribed to the superior generalship of the leaders, and prowess 
of the troops opposed to him, or to his own instability of pur- 
pose in the very crisis of battle, when vigor and decision are 
most required, we will not stop to inquire. Having, during 
the progress of the war, collected several large armies, and led 
them to defeat, he had determined with that which remained 
to him, to make a last effort to retrieve his fortunes, and Hua- 
mantla was selected as the Waterloo, where his waning star 
should shine out in cloudless effulgence, or sink to rise no more. 
If he did not encounter a Wellington on that field, he encoun- 
tered one who, with Wellington’s courage, united many of the 
higher qualities of a military commander. Perhaps he relied 
upon Gen. Lane’s want of experience ; but the courage and con- 
duct of the latter at Buena Vista should have admonished him 
of the hopelessness of a contest in an open and equal field with 
such an officer, at the head of troops comparatively fresh, in 
high spirits, with full confidence in the skill and courage of 
their leader, and burning to rival the heroic deeds of their 
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countrymen at Chapultepec and Cerro Gordo. Although San- 
ta Anna from this time withdrew from an active participation 
in the contest between the belligerent nations, the bloody 
drama in which he had played so conspicuous a part was not 
yet closed. Much remained to be done to complete the con- 
quest so auspiciously begun on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
and prosecuted with such vigor by Seott in the valley of Mexi- 
co. Many bloody fields were yet to be won ; many desperate 
bands of guerillas yet to be defeated and dispersed; to render 
the subjugation of the country complete. 

Defeated at Huamantla, the remnant of the Mexican force 
fell back on Atlixo, where, on the 18th of October, a large 
body, with munitions and supplies, and two pieces of artillery, 
were collected, under the orders of Gen. Rea. General Lane 
hearing of the concentration of the enemy’s troops at that 
point, estethed with the small force at his disposal to attack 
them. After a long and fatiguing march on a hot and sultry 
day, he encountered the enemy strongly posted on a hill-side, 
within a mile and a half from Atlixo. The Mexicans made a 
show of desperate resistance, but being vigoronsly assaulted by 
the cavalry, closely followed by the entire column, they gave 
way and fled in confusion towards the town. It was not until 
after night-fall that the whole command of Gen. Lane reached 
Atlixo, having marched ten Spanish leagues since eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. Disposing his troops in such manner 
as to command the approaches by the main roads, he opened a 
vigorous cannonade from a height which commanded the town. 
The guerillas, however, had fled, and the authorities having 
soon after surrendered the place into his hands, his wearied troops 
entered the town and comple the repose they so much needed. 

It is impossible, within the limited space allotted to this 
sketch, to present a detailed account of all Gen. Lane’s mili- 
tary operations at this period. In authentic histories of the 
war and official documents filed in the arehives of government, 
the reader will find the record of his achievements—his lon 
and toilsome marches by night and by day over a wild an 
rugged country, full of narrow defiles and dangerous passes ; 
his frequent surprises of the enemy; his sudden incursions far 
away into remote valley and plain ; his fierce combats and glo- 
rious victories. At Tlascalla, Matamoras, Galaxa, Tulaucingo, 
Zicaultiplan, as at Huamantla and Atlixo, Mexican valor yielded 
to the foree of his impetuous and well-directed assaults. On 
every field the ranks of the enemy went down before the thun- 
dering charge of his cavalry, the tierce onset of his resistless 

26 
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infantry. The fame of his achievements soon spread through 
Mexico, and the terror with which the enemy was inspired by 
his death-dealing blows and almost ubiquitous presence, was 
equalled only by the unbounded confidence and enthusiasm in- 
fused into his followers by his gallant bearing, and the prestige 
of a name ever relied on by them as the sure guarantee of vic- 
tory. For one quality as much as any other, perhaps more 
than even his dauntless courage, Gen. Lane was distinguished 
throughout the war—Aumanity to the vanquished. His bright 
fame was unsullied, his escutcheon untarnished by a single act 
of wanton outrage or cruelty during the whole time he bore a 
commission in the American army. When the fight was over, 
and the victory won, the field of carnage where a short time 
before foeman had met foeman in deadly conflict, presented 
the spectacle of stern and swarthy warriors, imbued with the 
humane spirit of their leader, bending over the heaps of the 
dying and the dead, selecting now a friend, and now a foe, from 
whom the vital spark had not yet fled, staunching his wounds, 
and if the sufferer had not yet passed beyond the power of 
human aid to save, restoring him by their kind ministrations to 
life and health, family, home, and friends. An officer tlius dis- 


a for courage and humanity; unyielding fortitude 


under the severest privations ; an originality and promptness in 
the formation of his plans, surpassed only by the boldness and 
rapidity of their execution ; a celerity of movement which an- 
nihilated time and distance; with a power of endurance that 
defied hunger and thirst, heat and cold—such an officer, never 
for a moment relaxing his exertions, and daily adding some 
new name to the list of his conquests, could not fail to attract 
the attention, and excite the admiration of the army, and win 
the approbation and applause of his countrymen in all parts of 
the United States. There was a tinge of romance in his ex- 
ploits, which possessed an irresistible attraction, and capti- 
vated the imagination of all classes of admirers. But imagi- 
nation has had little to do with the fiual judgment which his 
countrymen have pronounced upon his conduct. The parallel 
traced at the time between his deeds and character, and those 
of an illustrious hero of the Revolution, suggested to his coun- 
trymen a suitable way of testifying their appreciation of his 
services and admiration of his character; and they have, with a 
unanimity which shows that the parallel is not altogether 
imaginary, bestowed upon him a title, prouder than any ever 
conferred by a patent of nobility from prince or potentate—the 
title of “The Marion of the Mexican War.” 
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On the 10th of March, 1848, the treaty of peace between the 
United States and Mexico was ratified by the Senate. General 
Lane remained some months in Mexico after peace was con- 
cluded, directing the movements, and superintending the em- 
barkation of troops returning home. 

Returning to the United States in July, a few days after he 
reached home, he was appointed by President Polk Governor 
of the Territory of Oregon. This appointment, entirely unso- 
licited, Gen. Lane, against the wishes of many of his friends, 
concluded to accept; and, having made the necessary prepara- 
tions, started across the plains in September, with an escort of 
twenty men. After a journey across the plains and mountains, 
full of peril and hardship, he arrived in Oregon in March. 
1849, and immediately organized the Territorial Government. 

Of the ability with which he performed the duties of Gover- 
nor, no better testimony could be given than is furnished by 
the fact, that when superseded by Gov. Gaines, on the acces- 
sion of Gen. Taylor to the Presidency, he was elected by the 
people of Oregon Delegate in Congress, a position in which he 


has remained to the present time. 
The military career of Gen. Lane did not close with the ter- 


mination of hostilities between the United States and Mexico. 
In Oregon he was destined to add other laurels to those already 
won. The Indians of that territory gave the whites much trou- 
ble, destroying lives and property, and thereby greatly im- 
peding the progress, and retarding the settlement of the country. 


In 1853 occurred a formidable outbres uk on Rogur river in the 


southern part of Oregon. Gen. Lane immediately collected a 
force, composed of settlers, miners, and a few officers and sol- 
diers of the regular army, attacked the Indians near Table 
Rock, and after a desperate conflict, in which he was severely 
wounded, drove them from their position. Following up this 
success with great vigor, he administered such chastisement 
that they soon gave up the contest, and were glad to accede to 
any terms of peace. 

An extended biography of Gen. Lane, if ever written, will 
present many interesting incidents in his career, necessarily 
excluded from this brief sketch. But enough is here narrated 
to serve the purpose with which we set out, which was to pre- 
sent him as an exemplification of the simplicity and vigor of 
our democratic institutions. What he is as an individual, the 
Repubiic of the United States is as anation. Let none “ despair 
of the Republic,” so long as the national character reflects that 
of the individual, and the individual can trace his rise from an 
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humble position to the highest, to the operation of the same 
causes, the beneficent influence of the same institutions which 
elevated a few colonies, by nature vigorous and strong, but 
enfeebled and depressed by foreign aggression and wrong, totheir 
present proud pre-eminence among the nations of the earth. 

To Oregon we extend our congratulations that she has in the 
national councils a guardian of her interests so watchful and 
faithful and true to his high and honorable trust. We con- 

ratulate her that though so remote, there are many ties that 
Find her to the rest of the Republic, not the least of which is 
the pure character and well-earned fame of her honored Dele- 


gate. 


ART. 


BY A DAGUERREOTYPIST. 


Tue history of art is a golden thread running through the woof 
of aristocratic annals. It is a prolonged record of the patronage 
of princes and nobles, blossoming only in royal gardens and 
beneath the sunshine of opulence and wealth. Democratic art, 
until within a few years, was a thing unknown. 

The gorgeous treasures of Italy grew into being at the com- 
mand of princes and oppressors, and the wealth which com- 
manded them was wrung by the hands of peasants from the 
soil of the sunny slopes of the Mediterranean. The frescoes 
upon the walls of the ducal palaces of Florence and Venice— 
the long dim galleries which are yetthe wonder of the world and 
the shrine of art pilgrims—were subtracted from the corn and 
wine of the poor, upon whom no ray of their beauty or sublimity 
evershone. The titanic forceof Angelo, the effeminate felicity of 
Carlo Dolce, the swooning voluptuousness of Titian, the glitter- 
ing brilliancy of Tintoretto, were fruits which ripened only in 
the gardens of princes and nobles, and were gathered by kingly 
hands. The history of the Louvre is a record partly of pillage 
and partly of royal patronage. British art, down to a recent 
date, bears the same features of aristocratic exclusion. The 
introduction of engraving, combined with a more general diffu- 
sion of wealth and intelligence, has, however, invaded, to some 
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extent, the aristocratic isolation under which art first derived 
its life. 

Political change involves a corresponding reversal of all the 
conditions of mind and humanity. Within the past century, 
the gates which held wealth and learning in central reservoirs 
have been swept away, and their waves now ripple from conti- 
nent to continent. With political freedom came freedom of 
thought and intelligence ; in inevitable sequence came wealth, 
and the desire of its artistic enjoyments. The tendency of these 
conditions has been, in a great measure, to republicanize art— 
to impart to its exquisite language an intonation whose lulling 
melodies are heard in the cottage as well as in the palace. Not 
alone for the lordly mansions of England are the magic revela- 
tions of Turner, the pathetic simplicity of Gainsboro, the rugged 
strength and massive reality of Maclise ; in common with every 
mental utterance, their productions become at once the inhefi- 
tance of the world of mind. 

The admiration of abstract beauty, however, as expressed in 
works of art, is, and always must be, a secondary or subordi- 
nate emotion. It is only an under tone of the thrilling music 
of humanity—something to be indulged when the more active 
emotions are at rest. It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
although an indolent sense of enjoyment in works of art is 
widely prevalent, little active inquiry into its various processes 
should exist. 


BOYHOOD MEMORIES. 


BY HORACE DRESSER. 


Sweet spring hath come and smiles upon the valleys— 
The south wind breathes along each slope— 
The husbandman astir his strength now rallies, 
And ploughs and sows his fields in hbope— 
The bird his mate hath found and now rejoices, 
And life is loud in swale and fen. 
Old Indian stream, dost hear the myriad voices, 
That swell in song through grot and glen? 
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Fond memories throng me round—old thoughts awaken— 
And with me hold high festival ; 

Their spell is on me now—I’m captive taken, 
And sing I must my madrigal : 

I seem to roam thy vales of vernal blooming, 
And worship at thine altars there— 

Buds, blossoms, blades burst forth from their entombing, 
And shed sweet incense on thine air. 


I see beyond the brook on yonder level, 
Just there beside the zigzag fence, 

Old shade-tree, where the fairy bees to revel, 
Are wont at noon to wing them thence— 

Hear’st thou their happy hum, my dear old river, 
Dost breathe the fragrance floating there— 

See’st thou its blooms and branches wave and quiver 
In perfume-laden atmosphere ? 


Would I might dwell with thee, and bide for ever 
Upon thy green and goodly banks— 

Live o’er my boyhood’s days in which I never 
Elsewhere essayed my sports and pranks— 

Would live them o’er in noon-tide’s $ sunny shimmer, 
Beneath the branching sycamore, 

And plash thy limpid stream, a dexterous swimmer, 
Midst central waves far out from shore. 


I see the battle ground, once red and gory, 
Beside which flows the babbling brook— 
It hath a hallowed place in early story, 
And legends consecrate the nook— 
The Pequot maid there wailed her dusky lover 
Whose corse in shroud of bark and boughs, 
They laid beneath the hemlock’s shady cover, 
And o’er his grave renewed her vows. 


I seem to stand where sleeps the forest rover, 
Whose wigwam home was on thy marge, 

Who swam the waves and stilly glid them ov er, 
In swift canoe or birchen barge. 

Pray tell how long ago—the years—the ages— 
Since here were made these Indian graves ? 
Tall trees that on them grow are truthful pages, 
To teach how long have slept these braves. 
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Blest river, say, why comes o’er me this longing— 
This mind to sing thy scenes and tales— 
These thoughts of other days and memories thronging— 
Of landscapes fair as Tempe’ s vales ? 
These visions of my haunts beside thee chosen, 
Just as they were long time ago— 
Thy voices hushed and stream all numb and frozen, 
Or rushing on with quickened flow ? 


I love to think of thee—indulge these fancice— 
Though far from outward eye and ear 

Thy old companionship my soul entrance es, 
And in my dreams thou seemest here. 

Dost know my love for thee, my dearest river, 
How oft I seem to swim thy waves ? 

I ne’er can thee forget, Pll love thee ever— 
God keep thee and my fathers’ graves! 


I’m sick of love for thee, dear, dear old river; 
Twelve moons and more it is—how long! 

Since raised from couch of pain by the Great River, 
I stole away from city throng. 

Remember’st thou how soon thy scented bowers, 
My pilgrim footseps sought to tre: id, 

And how [I laid myself along on leaves ‘and flowers, 
With canopy of pines o ’erhead ? 


Would I might lave in Pharpar and Abana, 
Which seem to me almost divine— 

Or quaff the springs of Galilean Cana, 
W hose waters once were turned to wine: 

And yet I’d give them all for thee, Great River, 
My love for thee shall never fail— 

And now farewell—flow on—O live for ever— 
And bid old ocean hail, all hail! 


New York, April, 1858. 
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JENNIE JUNE’S LETTERS. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Dear Review :—I have sat down in my own little chair, before 
my own little table, with my own little gold pen in my hand, 
determined to write you a letter, and yet in the most distracted 
state of mind imaginable. In the first place, the sun is shining 
with the most tormenting brightness, the air is soft and balmy, 
as though it had been an avant courier from the queen month 
and my namesake, rosy, blushing June. In fine, it is just the 
day when one feels like leaving the city, and through the deep 
recesses of some shady old forest, hunting among the withered 
leaves and moss-covered trunks for the early crocuses and deli- 
cate violets, which are to be found in their quiet depths. 

Now is the time when the country is most delightful, not 


when weeks of tropical sun have dried the grass, withered the 
I ° ’ 


flowers, and made the air faint and sickly ; but now, when the 
breath of the newly springing clover comes up untainted from 
the fresh earth, when the trees are putting forth their buds, and 
the young blossoms recognise each other with playful nods and 
smiles; this is the time to see nature in her gala dress, and 
this is precisely what I desire to do to-day. But I must not be 
writing about these pretty things, for (naughty Review) how 
can I be sure that this letter will not share the same fate as the 
last (over which I bit my nails for three long hours), and while 
you are gone to Washington, or some other equally uncivilized 
place, find its way into the waste-basket, the receptacle for 
rejected scissorings. 

Besides, again, I made a special remark in my last letter 
which I intended should form the basis of this one; of course 
the point was lost with the manuscript, and so here I am desti- 
tute of a “theme.” Doubtless it is very easy to say, “ Dear me, 
there are plenty of subjects!” I am perfectly aware of that ; 
but still I do not see the subject that exactly suits my case. You 
have got some foosy old gentleman to “do” ‘“ Kansas,” and the 
“ Administration,” and “ Mexico,” and all that sort of thing; 
but I think you had better leave them to me, I could dispose of 
them in three or four lines, and leave the rest of the Review 
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for gossip about the opera, fashions, and so forth, Still, every 
one to his taste; and if people like to exhaust themselves in 
writing or reading such heavy matter, 1 have not a word to 
say. 

Then there are the “revivals,” and “shopping,” and “ matri- 
mony,” and “ Woman’s Rights,” all interesting toladies, but are 
worn so threadbare that they would not last through a single 
page. To be sure, Mr. Brapy and Mr. Curtis have succeeded 
in galvanizing a little life into Woman’s Rights, and for one day 
made it the theme of conversation even in fashionable circles, 
but it has sunk again into oblivion without having accomplished, 
so far as I have observed, any great results. 

Do you know, that all this talk about Woman’s Rights seems 
to me nonsense? I never yet knew a loving, healthful woman 
who could not take and keep all the rights she desired. 

Listless inactivity, or living without an object, is the great 
wrong beneath which our fair countrywomen pine and die; and 
if men want to elevate and make them really happy, they must 
not only make labor respectable for them, but the rejection of 
useful employment disgraceful. 

I have often wondered what some young ladies imagined 
themselves sent into the world for, since they seem to reeog- 
nise no claim upon them. Brothers were expected to spend 
their means in taking them to balls or the theatre, while their 
hose were falling to pieces for want of a few stitches, and their 
shirts were obtained at a “slop-shop.” 

Fathers who can ill afford to support a family of grown up 
daughters in comparative idleness, are obliged to do so because 
if it was known that they “worked for a living,” it would 
“spoil” their prospects, and they would remain upon their 
hands. 

A great many women have sense enough to know that they 
ought to have something to do, and for want of legitimate em- 
ployment, talk wild about botany, and becoming doctors, law- 
yers, etc., which is all very well, and I have no objection; but 
as for myself, I could not consent to become a lawyer, or a 
voter, if ever so competent. Still there should be no more 
objection to a woman’s performing any work of which she is 
capable, even though it detracts from the idea of her womanli- 
ness, any more than there is to a man measuring off yards of 
ribbon and tape because it detracts from his manliness. 

Any respectable employment is better than none; and if 
girls are not supplied with the right kind, it is natural that 
some should take a ‘‘fly,” and find it upon their own responsi- 
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bility. A case just in point occurs to me, Mr. Editor, and I 
will inflict it on your readers. 

It is that of a young lady, who was a great friend of mine, 
and whom I will call Kare Brown, it might have been Green, 
or Black, but Brown will answer all useful purposes, and let 
it be Brown. Kare was the oldest of a family of six; four 
brothers, and a young sister, and a beauty and belle, in the 
village in which she lived. She was neither very tall nor very 
short, but her figure was graceful, her face animated and 
sparkling, with dark black eyes, a profusion of brown hair, and 
a saucy impetuous manner, which “took” amazingly. 

Her father had risen from the ranks, had become wealthy, 
and was able to support his family in affluent style, so that 
Kate, after leaving school, had absolutely “ nothing to do,” and 
soon became the torment of the whole family. By a strange 
perversity, she refused to interest herself in the affairs of her 
own home, letting the burden of ee devolve upon 
her mother, merely supplying some of those wants to her 
brothers, which could not be properly attended to by domes- 
tics; neglecting her sister entirely. 

During all this time, she imagined herself one of the most 
industrious, unfortunate, and ill-used girls in existence. Her 
father was a “liberal” man, and she had formed the acquaint- 
ance of some half-dozen whole and half fledged “strong- 
minded” women, and with them kept up a voluminous corres- 
en fully persuaded that she had a “mission” of some 

ind in prospect. 

She had Seaty of stupid lovers, for whom, to do her justice, 
she did not care a straw, but, having nothing else to do, 
she flirted with them until she established the character of a 
regular coquette. Notwithstanding her neglect of the duties 
which lay straight before her, she was constantly bemoaning 
the want of opportunity to assist in some “ great” work. Some- 
times she insisted on being settled in a little college, where she 
could “ devote herself to humanity ;” at others, she wanted to 
establish a foundling hospital. Generally, she was quite sure 
that she would never marry, never become part or parcel of 
an institution which did not assume the perfect equality of 
woman with man. 

Finally, one bright day, a stranger arrived from a western 
city, on a business visit, and took a fancy to Kate immediately. 
Her vagaries quite captivated him; they were so “original.” 
Instead of one day, he remained four, and at the end of the 
fourth they were engaged to be married. 
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“Oh!” sobbed Kate, “to think that one so good, so superior, 
should choose a poor girl like me!” 

“Dear me,” ejaculated one of the brothers, “how humble 
our Kate has become, all of a sudden.” 

The secret was, that Kate’s time had come, and the man had 
come. She was in love, and through her love, her heart be- 
came purified of its vanity, selfishness, and arrogance. No 
other person saw anything remarkable in her betrothed. He 
was, as I said, intelligent and gentlemanly in his manners; he 
also possessed a certain strength and decision of purpose, 
which was precisely adapted to control Kate’s impetuosity, 
but the idea of his immense superiority, which Kate seemed to 
realize so fully, was laughed at slyly by the family. 

Surrounded now by preparations for the wedding, which 
the impatient lover desired should take place as soon as possi- 
ble; “up to her eyes in sewing,” and preparing parting pre- 
sents for her parents and brothers, Kate had never found time 
to perform so many kindnesses, and had never shown herself so 
amiable before. By the time the day for the marriage arrived, 
the whole family regretted it sincerely. The increased activity 
of her life, and the motive to exertion, instead of ee 
and “wearing her out,” as her fond mother vainly predicted, 
developed every day fresh resources within her, and new 
beauty of mind and person ; so that on her lover’s return from 
his own home, previous to the bridal day, he declared she 
looked so much improved, that he should scarcely have known 
her; and privately (with pardonable vanity) ascribed to the 
happifying influence of their engagement, what was just as 
truly due to the fact, that she had been obliged to work, and 
had had a sufficient motive to make labor attractive. 

For some time after she became M/s. Kate Briden (not 
Brown), the novelty of her position, and the social demands 
upon her time, were sufficient to give a new current to her 
thoughts and full occupation to her brains, and all were charm- 
ed with her vivacious intellect and grace of manner. This, 
however, wore off in a short time, and at the end of a year her 
indulgent husband saw with pain, that she began to cherish a 
morbid sentiment which rendered her entirely unlike his for- 
merly happy and joyous Kate. 

Up to this time she had been surrounded with every luxury 
wealth could furnish, her wishes anticipated, and no cloud had 
yet crossed her path. Thus her life again became aimless and 
indolent until a new crotchet formed itself in her busy brain ; 
or perhaps, more properly speaking, an old one returned. 
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Among their friends was a lady and gentleman, of undoubted 
respectability and refinement, who had recently become enthu- 
siastic converts to spiritualism. Their example had a great in- 
fluence upon Kate ; the poetry and mystery of the new theory 
impressed themselves upon her vivid imagination, and she was 
soon pursuing the subject through the usual channels of “ cir- 
cles,” “lectures,” “communications,” and “ manifestations,” 
with all the ardor of her disposition. Unfortunately, she had 
no child to absorb her time, and her husband happened to be 
more than usually engrossed by business cares, so that she was 
left wholly to the influence of her new occupation. 

She shortly became a “medium,” and was busy receiv- 
ing the most flattering messages, or “ communications,” from 
St. John, St. Paul, Daniel Webster, George Washington, John 
Jacob Astor, and other notabilities, while her husband was 
vainly trying to save her the shock which he felt Would soon 
overwhelm them both. 

At this crisis she received a “communication” which 
brought her weeping to New York, expecting to find her only 
sister on the point of burial. But to her great joy she found 
her well, and when Kate entered the room, enjoying a substan- 
tial breakfast. 

A summons home recalled her just in time to select a 
few favorite articles of furniture from the elegant mansion 
which was no longer her own. The disaster which had been 
feared had reached them, and swept away every vestige of 
their former wealth. 

Her husband expected that his spoiled, petted Kate would 
totally sink under this reverse of fortune. Not at all, she im- 
mediately became lively, active, and brave. She sang, she 
laughed while arranging their domestic affairs to meet their 
new condition, in a small cottage to which they soon retired. 

I might tell how, in addition to her household cares, she took 
in “ copying” unknown to her husband, and how some of the 
creditors, pleased with the disinterested, noble conduct of both 
husband and wife, placed him again in a position to retrieve 
his fortunes. Kate, however, refuses to leave her little house, 
although a miniature edition which has been added to the 
family has rendered the service of a domestic necessary. 

She never receives any “ communications,” because she has 
too much to do, and forgets that she ever had any sympathy 
with strong-minded women. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I do not mean to intimate that a woman 
should always be found in the kitchen or the nursery, nor do J 
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endorse Lord Byron’s idea, that her “ library should consist of 
her bible and a cook-book.” There is no necessity to place a 
limit to what she should do; only educate her to do something, 
and not imagine that she alone, of all creation, has the privi- 
lege of being useless and miserable. 

pon my word, this is, after all, nothing more or less than a 
woman’s rights letter, and so I will take that as a caption. 


Yours ever, JENNIE JUNE. 


NAHUM CAPEN.* 


We — to our readers, with this number of the Demo- 


cratic Review, an excellent portrait of Nahum Capen, Esquire, 
Post-Master of the city of Boston, Mass. 

We regard the biography of men whose talents, virtues, 
and services have made them eminent in any branch of the 
great duties which society imposes upon its members, as amon 
the most valuable means of instruction and improvement. ‘And 
it matters not from what position in life the subjects of personal 
virtues may originate, whether from the results of wealth or of 
poverty ; these personal virtues, and their services to mankind, 
are equally to be valued as well for their intrinsic excellence 
as examples which shed lustre upon the race, and serve as 
guides and beacon-lights to those who may come after them. 

Democracy recognises no distinction of birth or rank. It 
receives man as he comes from his Maker, and values him 
according to his true merits and deserts. It is therefore ready to 
crown, with the chaplets of honor, him who merits the high 
distinction, whether his origin be plebeian or patrician. 
Democracy is no respecter of persons. It only knows, appre- 
ciates and lionors genius, virtue, and true merit, wherever 
found and in whomsoever they may exist. 

And fortunately, Democracy, in all ages and countries, has 


* Written by the Hon. Epmunp Burke, of New Hampshire. 
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numbered in its ranks its full share of the noble and brilliant 
names which have adorned and illustrated the annals of man- 
kind. Such is the proud and just claim of ancient Greece; and 
the same high distinction we may claim for our own country. 
The fame of the sage statesmen and heroes of Democracy owes 
nothing to the tinsel gloss of noble birth or rank. It gains 
nothing from titles or badges of distinction. God alone can 
truly ennoble humanity, by endowing it with the qualities and 
capacities which secure distinction; and distinction can be 
mahleved only by fidelity to the great duties and obligations 
which the Creator imposes upon men in the positions in which 
he has placed them as his agents in the development of civili- 
zation and progress. 

Nahum Capen, the subject of this sketch, was born in Can- 
ton, in the county of Norfolk, Massachusetts, on the Ist day of 
April, A. D. 1804. He was the son of Andrew Capen, who 
was son of Robert Capen, and was born in the town of Stough- 
ton, Norfolk County, on the 22d of November, 1757, and died 
June Ist, 1846, at the ripe age of eighty-nine years. His mother 
was Hannah Richards, a lady of spirit and energy, who died 
November 23d, 1843, at the age of seventy-three years. The 
Capen family were among the most ancient and respectable in 
that section of Massachusetts. Dr. Thayer, in his Memorial, 
says, “ Bernard Capen, with his wife Jane, were among the 
early settlers of Dorchester, and are supposed to be the pro- 
genitors of all of the name of Capen in New England, if not in 
the United States.” He died November 8, 1638, aged seventy- 
six, and the stone which marked his grave still remains in the 
Dorchester Cemetery, and it is said to be the oldest in the 
country. 

At a comparatively early age Mr. Capen began to undertake 
topics requiring extensive research, and uncommon maturity 
of thought. At the age of nineteen he re-wrote the Lives of 
Plutarch, with brief reflections upon each. About this period 
of his life, he made preparations to enter the military academy 
at West Point, as a cadet; but, subsequently, came to the con- 
clusion to devote himself to the medical profession, for which 
he had exhibited a strong sympathy in his earlier years. In 
this project, however, he was frustrated by the interposition of 
ill health, which compelled him to engage in more active pur- 
suits than the study of a profession would permit. 

He, therefore, at the age of twenty-one engaged in the busi- 
ness of a publisher and bookseller, and, as an active partner, 
established a leading and influential house in the city of Boston, 
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a branch of which was also established in Concord, New 
Hampshire. With respect to the success of Mr. Capen’s busi- 
ness enterprises, we shall have occasion to allude in another part 
of this sketch. His efforts and achievements in more than com- 
mercial pursuits claim our attention more particularly. And 
as Mr. Capen’s just eminence and distinction are mainly attribu- 
table to his valuable labors as an investigator and writer in the 
fields of science, politics, and literature, we are confident that a 
simple narrative of his labors in those departments of research 
and disquisition will tell more eloquently for his reputation 
and power, and be more instructive and interesting to our 
readers, than any attempt at flattering panegyric or friendly 
eulogy in which we may indulge. 

As we have before remarked, Mr. Capen, at a comparatively 
early age, commenced literary undertakings and enterprises 
which demanded profound and thorough investigation, and 
uncommon maturity of intellect. Atthe age of eighteen, he 
commenced a course of study of the sciences, following with great 
precision the example of Franklin, both in study and experi- 
ment. He felt that whatever Franklin mastered, believed, or 
doubted, was matter worthy especial consideration. The fol- 
lowing we may mention as among the labors and experi- 
ments which Mr. Capen then undertook. 

In 1822, he attempted to magnetize the needle by the electric 
battery, and without the knowledge of similar experiments 
which had been made, about the same time, in Europe. He 
also engaged in a variety of experiments to disprove the New- 
tonian theory of light, and wrote upon the subject. 

In 1825, 26 and ’27, Mr. Capen kept a meteorological journal 
for publication in Boston, in which were carefully noted the 
changes of the barometer and thermometer. And, at the same 
time, he collected the meteorological statistics of New England, 
with a view to ascertain and demonstrate the causes of the 
variation of the weather. 

He also became early interested in various systems of theo- 
logy and the history of religious sects. In 1828, he began to 
investigate the nature and condition of man; devoting himself 
to the study of biography, and the investigation of the great 
problem of government. At this early period he favored 
Andrew Jackson as a candidate for the Presidency. He was at 
this time, and subsequently, an active contributor to various jour- 
nals upon the subjects of moral science, physics, education, 
religion, and the various topics of the day. He also became 
deeply interested in metaphysics, and, devoting himself to the 
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subject with great industry, he soon mastered all the ancient as 
well as modern systems. 

In 1827, and subsequently, he published several works anony- 
mously. One work, of some size, published by Mr. Capen 
about this period, was complimented by the celebrated William 
Wirt, then Attorney-General of the United States, Rev. Henry 
Ware, of Harvard College, and other distinguished men, who 
died without knowing the author. 

It may be interesting to the Masonic fraternity to learn that 
during this year (1827) he was honored by the Masonic institu- 
tions of Boston by conferring upon him all the degrees from the 
lodges to the encampment—the different officers of the Grand 
Lodge and other institutions presiding. It was an extraordinary 
occasion, and one singularly calculated to illustrate Mr. Capen’s 
sense of justice and great firmness of purpose. The reader will 
find the particulars of the oceasion in Col. Heard’s History of 
Columbia Lodge, p. 456. He was corresponding Secretary of 
the Grand oe ad of Mass. from 1833 to 1840. 

It is proper here to remark, that while Mr. Capen was en- 
gaged in the studies and labors which we have above narrated, 

e was also actively employed in his occupation of publisher 
and bookseller. 

About this time he commenced a work on the History or 
Man, devoting only his mornings and nights to it. 

At the request of Spurzheim his friend, then visiting this 
country, he examined the subject of phrenology, of which the 
former was one of the great founders, and perhaps the most 
distinguished expounder. He first turned his attention to the 
philosophy of the system, and soon made himself familiar with 
all its details. In 1827 he prepared a criticism on the views of 
Locke, which Spurzheim pronounced phrenological, that is, in 
his view, philosophically sound. It was remarked by a Foreign 
Quarterly that it was a singular fact that the most authentic 
and extended biography of Spurzheim should be written by an 
American, Mr. Capen. Healso wrote a biography of Gall, and 
edited his works, translated from the French, in six volumes. 

In this same year he also wrote a series of articles in favor 
of Free Trade, which were extensively republished at the South, 
and complimented as the best essays that had appeared upon 
that subject. As they were published anon dese; the author- 
ship of the articles, of course, was then unknown. In 1831 he 
wrote and published a series of articles on the Philosophy of 
Music. 

In 1830 Mr. Capen was united in marriage to Eliza Ann 
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Moore, a Tady of great worth and accomplishments; and in 
1835-6 he made a visit to Europe. He visited and became 
acquainted with Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Charles Bell, Dr. 
Arnott, Professor Elliottson, Sir Edward L. Bulwer, Richard 
Cobden, Dr. Martineau, Dr. Taylor, Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Prof. 
Wilson, Dr. Carmichael, and Andrew Carmichael (of Dublin), 
James Montgomery, His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
and many other distinguished gentlemen in Great Britain; also 
with Arago, Andral, Broussais, Voisin, Robertson, Fossati, Vi- 
mont, and others of the French Institute, Paris. While in 
Europe, he visited the universities, schools, hospitals, alms- 
houses, institutions for the blind, for the deaf end entity and 
the prisons of the various countries in which he travelled, and was 
made corresponding member of several scientific associations. 

On his return from Europe, Mr. Capen prepared an ex- 
tended essay on the subject of education, and designed plans 
for a preliminary school, to be succeeded by a university ; his 
object being to elevate the standard of education in this 
country. His essay was approved by some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the country. The interest which he mani- 
fested in the cause of education, induced the Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts to select the firm of which he was a 
member, to publish the School Library. This project of the 
Board required a great outlay of capital, and ultimately was 
the means of a great loss of property to the publishers. After 
thirty-seven velumes had been published, the great scheme, 
which promised so much real and substantial good to the 
rising generation, and to the community generally, was aban- 
doned. Mr. Capen, however, did net abandon his interest in 
the cause of education, but continued to devote his time and 
talents to that great object. From 1838 to 1846, no citizen of 
Massachusetts spent more time and labor, without compensa- 
tion of course, in aiding the movements which resulted in the 
establishment of the Board of Education, and the system of 
Normal Schools, which have given to Massachusetts the posi- 
tion of pioneer in the cause of education. In 1837 he favored 
the passage of an International Copyright law, and in 1844 sent 
a Memorial to Congress upon the subject. 

In 1841, Mr. Capen dissolved his connexion with the pub- 
lishing house with which he had been concerned, and formed 
a new co-partnership in the same business, which continued 
tor the term of four years, but which proved to be a source of 
loss to him. 

In 1841, he removed to the town of Dorchester, in the im- 
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mediate vicinity of Boston, and purchased the beffutiful resi- 
dence of the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus Mason Harris, where he has 
since constantly resided. 

Although retired from the more material pursuits of life, 
Mr. Capen continued to devote his time to literary studies and 
labors. He edited the Massachusetts State Record for the 
years 1847~’8~9-"50 and 51, a work highly appreciated, and 
still continued under the sanction of the Legislature of that 
state. In 1848, he wrote and published the “ Republic of the 
United States,” which he dedicated to Mr. Buchaben. This 
work was written to vindicate the great fundamental princi- 
ples, measures, and policy of the Democratic party, which it 
did with marked effect. : 

During the same year, 1848, by the request of a member of 
the National Committee, he compiled a campaign pamphlet, 
entitled “One Hundred Reasons” in favor of the election of 
General Cass for the Presidency, which was circulated by 
hundreds of thousands among the voters, and re-published in 
most of the Democratic newspapers of the country. 

In 1849, Mr. Capen commenced the “ History of Demo- 
eracy,” the great work of his life, on which he is now diligent- 
ly employed. He first decided to publish this work in num- 
bers, but after proceeding as far as the fourth number, he be- 
came ienhiael: that he could do better justice to the great 
theme of which he had undertaken to treat, by relieving him- 
self of the constraint which the serial arrangement of publica- 
tion imposed upon him, and concluded to have the work pub- 
lished entire i completed, or in entire volumes. The 
numbers of the work which were published, immediately 
arrested the attention of the reading public. They were 
noticed, on their appearance, in terms of generous and just 
commendation by liberal and eminent gentlemen, whose polli- 
tical views differed from those of the author; and by the lead- 
ing men and presses of the Democratic party, they were 
received with marked and cordial approbation. Letters were 
addressed to the publishers by President Buchanan, Hon. 
Lewis Cass, Hon. Gunen M. Dallas, Hon. Robert J. Walker, 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, Hon. Isaac Toucey, Gov. Marcy, and 
many other eminent democrats, commending the work in terms 
most complimentary to the author. 

The Democratic press was equally commendatory. The 
author could not desire more satisfactory or prouder testi- 
monials to his genius and his fidelity displayed in the execution 
of the great work which he had undertaken. 
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And, with regard to this work, we may here remark, that it 
is not suspended. On the contrary, Mr. Capen is now engaged 
in its preparation with that diligence and industry for which 
his whole life has been distinguished. The undertaking is no 
light affair. In the researches which he has been compelled to 
make, in order to procure the materials for his great work, he 
has already performed immense and almost incredible labor. 
All important works of history and science have been read, and 
the contents bearing upon the subject of the history have been 
carefully noted, condensed, and classified. Much labor, how- 
ever, remains to be done. Indeed, mountains of toil are yet 
before the hard-tasked author, but he encounters them undis- 
mayed, and with courage worthy of a hero. And the Demo- 
cracy of the country may rest assured, that if Providence shall 
spare his life, the work will be completed with all the ability 
and fidelity which have signalized its commencement. 

But, while Mr. Capen has been performing these formidable 
labors in the preparation of his great history, he has not been 
an inattentive observer of passing events, nor an idle spectator. 
He has given the benefit of his pen, and of his luminous mind, 
to numerous subjects, miscellaneous and political, during the 
last ten years. In 1849, he addressed a letter to the Hon. John 
Davis, then Senator in Congress for Massachussets, upon the 
subject of the census, which was officially endorsed by the 
Governor of Massachussets, and was instrumental in forming a 
Census Board. As a recognition of his services in this respect, 
and his fitness for statistical research and classification, he was 
tendered the oftice of Superintendent of the Census, but which 
he respectfully declined. 

In 1851, Mr. Capron edited the writings of the late Judge 
Woodbury, in three volumes. 

Continuing his useful labors in the cause of Democracy, Mr. 
Capen, in 1852, prepared a pamphlet entitled “ Reasons in 
favor of the Election of Franklin Pierce ;” and, in 1856, 
another entitled “ Plain Facts,” &c., in favor of the election of 
James Buchanan for President, and John C. Breckenridge for 
Vice-President, both of which pamphlets were widely dis- 
tributed among the people of the Union. 

As a specimen of Mr. Capen’s style in political dialectics, 
we give the following extracts from his pamphlet entitled 
“ Plain Facts,” &., before alluded to. 

In treating upon the subject of parties, he says: 

“ Permanently there can be but two political parties—the 
party of progress, or that party which has an undoubting faith 
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in fundamental principles, and adopts a system for all time 
pregnant with the future; and the party of doubt, which not 
only mistrusts the direct government of Providence, but is 
sceptical with respect to the high and final om of man and 
of nations. These parties, like men, are either checked or ad- 
vaneed in their career, according to the measure of their faith- 
fulness to the eternal principles of truth and justice. They 
are ever surrounded by other parties, of a mixed origin or of a 
superficial knowledge, to be aided or opposed by them, but 
never to be superseded. Third parties are either occasional 
aud temporary, or partial and subordinate. They appear to 
serve as the instigators of absurdity, to incite the practical 
friends of truth to vigorous duty. They require a theoretic 
unity which is unnatural, and therefore absurd, and a practice 
that is impossible. They arrogate to themselves a wisdom that 
is preeminent; and, although their fanaticism may have a 
tendency to illustrate great truths, their counsel is generally 
characterized by great errors. They are ever in advance of 
the tide that is suited to carry forward the affairs of men, and 
they may be known by their nervous haste to discuss new 
topics before old ones are understood, or by their heedless dis- 
position to try experiments, which, though new to them, are 
old to the world. When it is day, they fear the night, and 
when night comes they invite the horrors of martyrdom, that 
the return of day may be forced before-its time. ‘To them, the 
sun, moon, and stars are out of place, and nations are looked 
upon like so many armies trained by Satan to war against the 
universe. They are never cheerful but when listening to some 
new scheme upon which to feed their wild ambition, nor never 
satisfied but in the sight of ruins; and when they succeed for 
a day their excesses destroy their power, and their ephemeral 
glory is but the beginning of shame. They are usually made 
up of misanthropic spirits, whose dreams of reform are cease- 
less and prolific, and it is an essential element of their nature 
not to harmonize with any existing thing. Where their oppo- 
nents yield assent to a proposition that happens to be a reason- 
able one, they sound an alarm, and seek relief in consolation 
only to be found in new differences. Thus, in every genera- 
tion, the great wheel of progress, while its revolutions are on- 
ward, certain, and resistless, it combines not only all the ele- 
ments of projectile force and active resistance, but is more or 
less surrounded by clonds of factious dust which are raised by 
its motion, or by the flings of earth, or opposing obstacles, in- 
cident to the way on which it is destined to travel. But it is 
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not our purpose so much to describe these parties as to point to 
their perpetual existence; and though they accomplish their 
good, as pain protects the physical limb, and lightning the at- 
mosphere, by the overruling of a superior agency, we shall 
only remark at present on the nature of their origin, and their 
tendencies to evil. Dangers cease to alarm when understood, 
and when mastered they are harmless.” 

Upon the subject of Democracy he thus discourses : 

“‘ Democracy is based upon eternal principles, and is limited 
to no season, age, or nation. It is the conservator of humanity, 
in its progressive steps, in its pauses, everywhere, and its ris- 
ings and settings are only apparent, like those of the ever-shin- 
ing sun. It may sometimes be obscured by the clouds of fac- 
tion, which darken the moral atmosphere of the world, but its 
real splendor and glory are never lessened except to the limited 
vision of the observer. It is not an invention to gratify the 
vanity of men, or to feed the inordinate appetite of ambition ; 
nor is it the policy of a day, detached from the general good of 
society, to advance the petty interests of a heartless selfishness. 
It is a living system, based upon natural laws, responding to, 
and providing for, the unnumbered and unceasing wants of 
mankind, in all their multiplied relations. It seeks to discover 
the immutable laws of God, by the observance of which, alone, 
can men or nations be secured in safety, or be elevated by 
prosperity.” 

Upon the great privilege and duty of suffrage, he thus ap- 
propriately remarks : 

“The ballot box is omnipotent only as it is honored by 
sound judgment and honest hearts. When it elevates to power 
an irresponsible agent, it is false to the cause it was designed 
to protect, and instead of being an instrument of safety it opens 
the flood gates of danger. It is employed as a friend, and its 
service is that of treason. Not the treason of the black and 
wicked heart, that plots destruction that it may gloat upon its 
“ruins, but the more dangerous treason that lurks in the hot 
blood that distends the swollen veins of fanaticism, and floats 
unseen in the angry clouds of passion and of ignorance. It is 
the poisonous fire of passion that smoulders without a generous 
blaze to indicate its destructive presence. It is a headless 
spirit, that blindly elevates to position a Louis Napoleon, and 
then honors him in his acts of perjury. It is the restless spirit 
of change, mocking the decencies of honored customs, and 
trailing in the dust of a reckless indifference the standard of 
patriotic example. It is the desperate spirit of ambition, 
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leagued with an impetuous and generous ignorance, claiming 
all against knowledge, promising all against truth, grasping all 
against right, and doing nothing against wrong. Such a spirit 
has marked the progress of humanity, more or less, in all na- 
tions, and in all ages, and there is no reason to suppose that 
America is to be exempted from its creeping presence and 
baleful influence. Let the people be persuaded to study and 
to understand it,—that they may not be swayed by its power, 
nor duped by its cunning. Let each citizen examine himself 
and scrutinize his own motives and the soundness of his own 
judgment.” 

The above extracts are specimens of Mr. Capen’s writing, 
taken from an ordinary electioneering pamphlet. It is saad 
less to add that, in his more elaborate works, his thoughts are 
far more profound. 

For many years, and indeed during his whole mature life, 
Mr. Capen has been a frequent contributor to the public press 
of the country, on all subjects, scientific, literary, and political ; 
his contributions appearing sometimes editorially and some- 
times as communications. The following are the names of 
some of the public journals to whose columns he has _occasion- 
ally contributed articles on Political Economy, Science, Educa-. 
tion, Literature, and upon miscellaneous subjects; viz. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser, Boston Daily Post, Boston Courier, 
Boston Atlas, Boston Palladium, Boston Evening Gazette, 
Workingman’s Advocate, Jackson Republican, American 
Traveller, Boston Times, Boston Spectator, Bay State Demo- 
crat, Masonic Mirror, Mason’s Magazine, Pennsylvanian, Phila., 
Washington Union, etc., etc., ete. 

In 1849, Mr. Capen wrote a series of articles on the subject 
of the Currency, and the Usury Laws, ably, and we think con- 
clusively demonstrating their necessity and justice, and 
from that time to the present he has continued to give to the 
public the benefits of his industrious, humorous, and powerful 
pen, upon the same topics. . 

It requires more space than we can devote to a memoir, 
which can be no more than a mere summary, to relate all the 
acts and events of a life so active and diligent as that which 
Mr. Capen has lived. Nor can we in our rapid sketches be 
precisely chronological in what we do relate. In 1829 he 
delivered a Masonic Oration, at Dedham, Mass., and in 1837, 
the Annual Address before the Grand Lodge of Mass., in which 
he boldly denounced trading politicians. ts the same year he 
delivered a lecture upon the different systems of metaphysics, 
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explaining that of Phrenology, and in 1841, he delivered a 
lecture upon Education. He has given much attention to Sta- 
tistics as a science, and in 1846 projected a United States Sta- 
tistical Journal, to be published every two months, which was 
approved by President Polk, the members of his Cabinet, most 
of the United States Senators, and by many other distinguished 
men of the nation. This work was laid aside to enable him to 
devote himself exclusively to the great work of his life, the 
History of Democracy. 

Amidst his active and unceasing labors in the various enter- 
rises and pursuits in which he has been engaged, Mr. Capen 
as ever been a true, consistent, and unwavering democrat. 

His lucid. and well-trained mind has enabled him to compre- 
hend clearly the great principles of the Democratic Faith, 
which he has adhered to with constant fidelity, and defended 
by speech and pen on all proper occasions. 

The clergyman of the congregation with which Mr. Capen 
worshipped, personally a highly respectable and worthy gentle- 
man, gave way to the anti-slavery delusion of the North con- 
cerning his clerical duties, and joined with his brethren of the 
cloth in preaching politics from the pulpit. Mr. Capen, al- 
though entertaining personally a high respect for the reverend 
gentleman, deemed it his duty to reprove him for his aliena- 
tion from duty and his desecration of the pulpit, and accord- 
ingly addressed him an able and eloquent letter upon the 
topic of “ Porrrics iy tHE Potrtr,” in which he delineates, with 
the hand of a master, the duties of the clergy with respect to 
the political parties and questions of the day. It was reprinted 
in most of the States of the Union. 

In the letter referred to (addressed to Rev. Nathaniel Hall, 
of Dorchester, Mass, Sept. 8, 1855), Mr. Capen thus graphi- 
cally describes the office of a Christian preacher : 

“ He is the teacher of duty to the rich and to the poor, with- 
out the authority of controlling the property of either; he is 
the religious adviser of the young and aged, but not their polli- 
tical guardian ; he is the appointed exhorter of the reckless and 
the wicked, but not their governor nor keeper; he is the chosen 
consoler of the afflicted and dying, but not their judge; he 
should be the counsellor of statesmen of all parties, but not the 
offensive partisan of any; he should be the spiritual and inde- 
pendent adviser of the magistrate, in the numerous positions 
of authority and official duty, but not the controlling gatherer 
of his knowledge, the responsible agent of his power, the 
director of his opinions, nor the arbiter of his acts. He should 
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give to the legislator the inspiring benefit of his prayers, encou- 
rage in him an honest zeal for investigation, increase in him 
the love of truth, the sentiment of self-respect and duty, and 
leave him to act according to the judgment which he delibe- 
rately forms by the help of so many Christian aids. He is a 
preacher of the — to all men, of all nations; the guardian 
of souls exposed to temptation, against the dangers of sin in 
its hideous variety, against oppression in violation of law, the 
promoter of peace according to law, the encourager of duty in 
seasons of danger; but he is invested with no authority by his 
Divine Master to assume the prerogative of private judgment, 
nor to denounce his fellow sinners for non-coneurrence in mat- 
ters of opinion on subjects in regard to which the good and the 
able of the entire community are divided, and where the cause 
of truth demands a perfect freedom, exempted from all party 
and sectarian dictation.” 

The following paragraph in the same letter, upon the subject 
of slavery, will arrest the attention of the reader, by its truth- 
ful and luminous statement, and its beauty and charm of 
expression : 

“The subject of slavery, or more properly speaking, the way 
and the means of providing for the best good and advancement 
of the dependent races of men, is regulated by the enaetments 
of government in states or civilized nations, and like all other 
subjects relating to humanity, and submitted for adjustment to 
the human judgment in conventional authority, is differently 
regarded by different men. Its regulation or removal is neces- 
sarily a business of a political nature, it is that of legislation, 
and it may be regarded as one of the most difficult problems 
which statesmen are called upon to solve. Itis more a ques- 
tion of time, method, and means, than of principle—to say 
nothing of the unjustifiable interference of citizens who assume 
the visionary right to aggravate its evils withont sharing the 
realities of its burdens. It has been discussed by the learned, 
the good, and the wise, during all time, and the discussion will 
be continued so long as man is subdivided into different races 
of varying capacity and condition, so long as man continues to 
be a being of progress. The process of Christian civilization is 
to be seen in periods of centuries, which are but moments to infi- 
nity, and the reverential student will not fail to find, in the his- 
torical lessons of Providence, that the same Almighty power 
that numbers and guards the sparrow in its flight and fall, no 
less protects and controls, during all the transitions of humanity, 
his image inman. He will find that nations and races are 
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advanced and elevated according to eternal laws, and by the 
unchangeable instrumentalities of infinite wisdom. He who 
studies and revards most those laws and means, most con- 
forms to the wiil of Him whose ommiscience pervades eter- 
nity.” 

With respect to the manner in which the question of slavery 
is discussed by its opponents at the North, Mr. Capen remarks: 

“The discussion of slavery in this country has been so long 
and so impressively identified with fanaticism, impracticable 
measures of philanthropy, with the abrupt and revolting lan- 
guage of party and of impatient ignorance; with a morbid 
and sickening despondency—that would substitute days of fast- 
ing and of mourning for those of national rejoicing, because a 
greater blessing was yet to be achieved ; with reckless and eul- 
pable denunciations against law and the authority of govern- 
ment, and even with the malevolent breathings of treason 
against our beloved Union ; with impious declamations against 
the Bible and the church ; that it is difficult, nay almost impos- 
sible, to divest it of its unholy associations, or to introduce it 
into the pulpit, with its correlative topics, without exciting anew 
all thosejextreme manifestations of indignation and disgust to 
which an offended patriotism is sure to give expression, and 
seldom attempts to disguise or to conceal.” 

In the same letter Mr. Capen thus treats of fanaticism gene- 
rally : 

“Fanaticism is excessive zeal. It has its providential mis- 
sion,—but, like that of the whirlwind, it has no inherent self- 
directing power. Its track is ever characterized by the plunges 
of impatient haste and ill-timed violence. It demands a greater 
but an impracticable good. It is earnest in prayer and rapid in 
thought, but indifferent to knowledge and blind to judgment. 
It waits for no season, listens to no warning, and cares for no 
consequences. It invokingly holds up an abstract truth, 
detached from the practical conditions of society, and demands 
its instant adoption and impossible practice. It is prolifie in 
propositions, and it always assumes that their nature 1s impera- 
tive, urgent, and holy—that their importance is paramount and 
unquestionable. They are rapidly and incessantly multiplied 
and forced upon the individual, the family, the school, the 
town, the state, the nation, and the pulpit. All need to be 
guarded with an unsleeping vigilance, but no place more sa- 
eredly than the Christian pulpit.” 

The sentiments contained in the paragraphs which we have 
quoted from the letter above réferred to, are rational, sound, 
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and orthodox, and cannot fail to command the approbation of 
the reflecting and patriotic of all parties. 

In a memoir so short as this must necessarily be, it would be 
impossible to refer to each one of his productions particularly. 
We are, therefore, compelled to omit even a reference to the 
majority of them. The duty of doing complete and ample 
justice to the intellectual labors of such a man, must be reserved 
for him to whom shall be confided the final and saddest task of 
bereaved friendship and affection. 

We have given in this sketch a few specimens of Mr, Capen’s 
style as a political writer. From those specimens, our 
readers may infer his depth and precision of thought, his pro- 
found power of analysis and generalization, and the fascinating 
eloquence and felicity of expression which characterize his pro- 
ductions. Numerous journals and periodicals have had the 
benefit of his labors, but the masses have not known how much 
they were indebted to him for the defence and promotion of 
their cause and principles. 

For more than a quarter of a century Mr. Capen has largely 
contributed to the support and promotion of the principles and 
measures of his party, and given his suffrage for its candidates, 
constantly declining (until he accepted the office which he now 
holds) all personal preferment, although many times his politi- 
eal friends have desired that he would accept office. He has 
preferred the tranquil life, and the toilsome but fascinating 
pursuits of the student and scholar. 

We have already alluded to the able and powerful pam- 
phlet prepared and published by Mr. Capen in the campaign 
of 1856, to aid the election of the Hon. James Buchanan to the 
office of President of the United States. He had been for many 
years the personal friend of the eminent and illustrious states- 
man who now presides with such distinguished ability and 
dignity over the destinies of the American Republic; and when 
the hour came to look about fur a successor to the late Chief 
Magistrate of the Union, and when not only the interests of the 
people, but Providence itself, seemed to point to Mr. Buchanan 
as the man for the crisis impending over the country, Mr. Capen 
exerted himself with great zeal and energy as well to procure 
delegates to the Cincinnati Convention favorable to the nomina- 
tion of the present President, as to secure his election afterwards. 
And soon after his elevation to the Presidency, Mr. Buchanan, 
aware of the merits and qualifications of Mr. Capen, and the 
valuable services which he had rendered to his party, and as a 
token of personal recognition and esteem, tendered to him the 
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high and responsible office of Postmaster of the city of Boston. 
This offer of President Buchanan was accepted by Mr. Capen, 
and the appointment was generally responded to by the public 
press as one eminently proper to be made, and especially by 
the Boston press, without distinction of party. And the wis- 
dom and propriety of the President’s choice was warmly and 
cordially sanctioned by the neighbors and friends of Mr. Capen, 
without regard to party feeling, who, led by the Hon. Marshal 
P. Wilder, Enoch Train, Esq., and other distinguished citizens 
of Dorchester, on the evening of the day on which he commen- 
ced his official labors, came upon Mr. Capen by surprise, with a 
band of music at their head, took possession of his spacious 
mansion, and dispensed their hospitalities and their congratula- 
tions in generous measure to the legitimate occupant and his 
family, who were converted into guests for the occasion. On 
leaving, they presented Mr. Capen with a written testimonial, 
expressive of their regard for him as aman, their esteem for him 
as a citizen, and their approbation of his appointment to the 
office which the President had bestowed upon him under cir- 
cumstances so complimentary to the recipient and gratifying to 
his friends. Mr. Capen may well regard this demonstration of 
the personal regard of his neighbors as one of the most pleasing 
inate of his life; and, when he shall have departed from 
this earthly scene, where ‘the toils, pleasures, griefs and joys 
of humanity ever mingle, he can leave to his children no 
more satisfactory testimonial of his own personal worth and 
character. 

Although appointed some months previous, Mr. Capen did 
not enter. upon the discharge of the duties of his office until 
Oct. 1, 1857. His entrance to office was characterized by im- 
mediate reforms and improvements in many important details 
of its administration. Acknowledging that the public alone 
were most interested in the office which he held, he commenced 
his official career by issuing a circular inviting “all who have 
occasion to seek its accommodations, to make such suggestions 
of improvement in the administration of its duties as may be 
deemed important,” and “freely to make known their particu- 
lar wishes, that thus they may be met, if possible, or their com- 
plaints, that abuses may be corrected.” By this prompt and 

candid — to people most interested, the new Postmaster 
immediately won their confidence and support. And many, 
accepting the invitation thus tendered, communicated to him 
valuable information and suggestions ‘which enabled him to 
improve even upon the excellent system of his predecessors. 
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He has in contemplation more reforms and improvements, 
which, when fully accomplished, will make the Boston Post 
Office, the model office of the country. 

No man is more indefatigable than Mr. Capen in the dis- 
charge of his officigl duties. The peculiar qualities of his 
mind, so clear in conception, and so ready and powerful in 
analysis and generalization, enable him at once to reduce 
chaos (if it exist) to order, and to systematize the minutest 
details of a large and complicated establishment. 

That an officer so capable, so energetic, and so prompt in 
the performance of duty, should command the public approba- 
tion and confidence, is of course to be expected. And 
hence, we are not surprised to hear that Mr. Capen has, even 
by his comparatively brief administration of the Post Office of 
Boston, won the approbation and confidence of the people of 
that city. This approbation and confidence have been already 
manifested in many ways, but in none more complimentary 
and gratifying than in the congratulatory letter addressed to 
him by the citizens of Boston, on the occasion of his appoint- 
ment by President Buchanan. The names appended to the 
letter addressed to Mr. Capen, are among the most eminent and 
distinguished of the citizens of Boston of all parties, and some of 
them among the most eminent and distinguished names of the 
country. The testimonial referred to was presented to him on 
New Year’s day, 1858, and was published in the public jour- 
nals. It was highly complimentary, and it would give us plea- 
sure to insert it and the names, did our space permit. <A full 
and complete biography of a man like Mr. Capen would fill a 
book, and must be reserved for another pen, and an occasion 
more appropriate than the present. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—CONTINUED. 


“ Now, don’t be foolish, James.” 

« She likes to see you anyhow. Only talk to her about phi- 
losophy, that’s her enjoyment.’ 

“Well?” 

“Well; but ‘seriously, you owe her a good deal. She asked 
the old gentleman : have you any objection to young Doffier, 
Mr. Lafonte ? ” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“He said, you were not a good patriot, but a French 
Royalist, like your father.” 

“Oh! ! nonsense !” 

‘She told him the contrary.” 

“ Did she?” 

“T tell you, she argued her points well, for your cause. But 
Mr. Lafonte replied: ‘I wish to see proven, Miss Judith, what 
you assert so warmly of young Doffier.’” 

“To see it proved ?” 

“Yes, your patriotism.” “It is very easy,” he said, “ to be 
a good patriot in theory, but in practice that? s another point ; 
and in times like these, we want facts. There is a good chance 
now to prove himself,” added he, ‘“‘ Comprenez-vous ?” 

“T understand ; he meant on the battle-field ; he is right.” 

“ Exactly so. Now, my friend, you know all you need to 
know. And after all, he has no objection, if you go to see him !” 

“‘ He said so?” 

“Yes. I will introduce you to him. Come along—don’t 
hesitate. My father, mother, and Mary will come with us also. 
Come along !” 

James had hardly finished his request, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton, with Miss Mary, made their appearance in the room 
of James, and after a short deliberation it was determined, that 
Harry should be introduced to Mr. Lafonte. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


CONSPIRACY AND ORIME. 


Ar your Fountains, O Helicon / gods, goddesses, and men 
have once assembled, forming a happy “ Union ;” for your 
sparkling and as waters represented the “ love kisses” 
of the nymphs, inhabiting the forests and the woods. 

And yet, alas! envy has conquered the bosom of humanity. 
Where is the origin of this rageful sentiment, and what is it ? 
and why was it engendered into your bosom, oh men? 

Where? we ask, where can we find that pure, sublime feel- 
ing of “love,” which ought to tie, like a charm, our souls and 
hearts together,—that the bright sun of earthly happiness and 
joy might continually shine upon our harmonious circle ? 

Veril , the most noble feeling of our heart is “true love ;” 
and what is “love ?” we answer, “feeling ;” and what is feel- 
ing? we again answer, “ife.” 

What is life then, and what is death ? 

Union of feelings and sensations, of thoughts and passions, of 
sufferings and enjoyments, males the former; you find the 
other in the dissolution. 

What are we? Flowers in nature’s immense dominion, brought 
forth by her marvellous hand; and according to the use we 
make of her various gifts, breathing wholesome fragrance or 
sickening poison. Luckily for the one, unlucky for the other, 
our influence and efficacy is confined by time and space; while 
nature strides on in her gigantic and mysterious work, rebuild- 
ing out of her very destructions. 

And what is left for us?) Hope! yes. There are two stars, 
which rise and set with man, and whose beneficial rays en- 
circle him, viz. ‘“ hope and remembrance.” 

Earthly beauty is perishable ; and yet, oh men! you idolize it. 

Mary and Fanny resembled Diana and her chaste virgin sis- 
ters. The men of sensuality were annihilated by their appear- 
ance! 

And Harry Doffier, who was in the possession of that, which 
is the dearest on earth—who has obtained the perfection of hap- 
piness by her love, knew well that his golden prospects were 
safe and unchangeable in the heart of Mary, his only treasure. 

At present, he is on his homeward way to the city. Upon 
his countenance thoughtfulness reigns, and upon his mind the 
image of Mary alone is impressed. His poor horse, that carried 
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his burden easily, seemed to know his master’s happy state 
of mind, he felt that his master was seeking stillness for his 
thoughts, and went along with him cheerfully and attentively. 

It is proper to state that the visit made by Harry to 
Mr. Lafonte mentioned in the former chapter, had a very 
favorable effect in relation to his cause. In this short in- 
terview he succeeded in gaining the friendship of the old gen- 
tleman, although he had been on unfriendly terms with the 
father of our Harry. He was no less fortunate with Miss 
Judith, who expressed in the presence of Mr. Clayton, the most 
favorable opinion relative to a union between Harry and Mary. 
No wonder then, that our Hero was satisfied.as he left La- 
fonte’s house ; for besides his success with the old folks, he had 
a good chance to exchange a few tender words and whispers 
with his dearest one, and sealing all these with a stolen kiss in 
the very presence of Miss Judith and his friend Jamey; both 
of whom began to think Mary and Harry destined by Heaven 
for each other. 

Mr. Lafonte and Mr. Clayton, after a short discussion, agreed 
cordially on the subject of matrimonial happiness; realizing 
that the sympathies of the heart cannot be commanded or goy- 
erned like a set of laborers in the field. Mr. Lafonte watched 
every movement of Harry’s, and of his daughter, while in con- 
versation, and he came to the conclusion that they were not 
unworthy of each other. 

We must, however, follow the steps of young Doflier. He 
arrived near midnight in the city of New Orleans. 

As he turned into the Esplanade street from the Levee, he 
perceived somebody approaching him. In the next moment 
the unknown person was at the Fead of his horse, taking hold 
of it by the bridle. 

“ What do you wish?” cried Harry, in astonishment, as he 
most naturally took the stranger for a robber ; but the stranger 
handed him a letter, and retired in the darkness of the night. 

“Who is this strange creature ? and why did he hasten away 
without explanation in regard to this mysterious letter ?” 
thought Harry, as he approached his father’s house. 

“My son,” said old Mr. Doffier, when he saw him enter, 
“you are very late to-night, take care of yourself; I had a hor- 
rible dream last night, and although I have no prejudices in 
regard to dreams, T feel uneasy this time.” 


*T am very sorry my father; I have been detained at Clay- 


ton’s, but I am well,” was the reply. 
“Have you not been anywhere else?” 


“Yes, i was invited by James to pay a short visit to Mr. 
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Lafonte ; I accepted the invitation, and am glad to have made 
the acquaintance of that gentleman.” 

Harry’s father walked the floor in deep meditation, durin 
this conversation. He remembered the words of his faithful 
servant James, and felt convinced that he was not mistaken in 
the name of Fanny. 

“Do you also know his daughter?” inquired he after a short 
while. 

“Whose daughter?” asked Harry, as if he did not under- 
stand what his father meant to say. 

“ Mr. Lafonte’s daughter.” 

“ Yes, Ido; I know her.” 

“J think you have known her before this, Harry,’ 
old Doftier, with a suspicious glance of his eyes. 

“Yes,” replied Harry, “I met her sometimes at Clayton’s 
house. She isa charming young lady, indeed, father, she is, 
I 

“Oh, no doubt,” interrupted the old gentleman, “you find 
her charming, since you are in love with her, I presume.” 

“Oh, well; how do you know that, father?’ asked Harry, a 
little confused. 

“ Well, I know, that’s enough,” said Mr. Doffier and walked 
off to retire; he did not wish to go into further conversation 
upon the matter, before having more time to reflect on it. 

Harry went to his room, and taking out the letter from his 
pocket, perused its contents curiously ; it read as follows : 

“Dear Srr:—A lady unknown to you, but who knows you 
well, desires to see you this very night. Do not miss this 
opportunity, it is of great importance to you. Inclosed, you 
will find the direction. Please to come punctually at twelve 
o’clock, and ring the bell. Keep this secret.” 

There was no signature attached to it, but apparently a female 
hand-writing. 

Harry looked at his watch; it was near twelve o’clock. He 
vainly tried to explain this mystery, and after different sugges- 
tions he was inclined to believe that there must be some unfor- 
tunate female seeking aid or patronage in this way, and he 
resolved to meet the appointment. He did not forget, how- 
ever, to take a dagger with him. 

He soon arrived at the appointed house, in Bienville street, 
where he stopped awhile examining the premises. 

It was a small building and rather solitary, surrounded by a 
small garden; and although dark, he saw another small build- 
ing in the rear, adjoining the front house. 

After having examined the place carefully, he resolutely 


> remarked 
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rang the bell, to the sound of which the hall door was soon 
opened by a female, who politely asked him to step in. 

We see him at present in a parlor of very moderate though 
clean and neat appearance; in the middle of the room stood a 
round table with a large lamp upon it, covered with a dubi- 
ously colored stuff. The walls were decorated by three rather 
antique-looking oil-paintings. One of these represented Bac- 
chus with a bunch of grapes; the other an exquisitely beauti- 
ful female portrait; the third again, a seemingly happy 
couple, male and female ; two windows were to the street and 
one to the garden, all of them carefully covered with curtains ; 
between the two front windows was placed a black sofa ; oppo- 
site to which was a door, leading to an adjoining room. Besides 
these, the chief decoration of the room was a neat desk filled 
with books. 

Harry placed himself upon the sofa and carelessly observed 
the paintings, while awaiting the person who so earnestly 
wished to see him. 

He did not wait very long. 

Soon after, a fine ae female entered from the adjoining 
room. We deem it superfluous to give a description of her, 
we think that it is sufficient to our readers if we declare that 
she was young and handsome. 

Harry rose from his seat and saluted her. 

“Mr. Doffier,” said the charming unknown, after havin 
shut the door, “you are welcome. It was important I should 
see you to-night; you will hear the reason of this in one 
moment, and you will, I hope, pardon me for having disturbed 

ou.” 

After this she cordially shook hands with him and both seated 
themselves on the sofa. 

“ My dear lady,” said young Doffier, “ you have caused me 
no trouble at all; but, todas: am not able to imagine what 
reason you may have for honoring me with this interview.” 

“T am very glad to find oe so gallant,” replied she, “I will 
explain all this,—we are here undisturbed; nobody being in 
the house besides us and the female who opened the door. We 
may appear free and unrestrained.” 

She rose and walked to the windows, as if to ascertain 
whether any noise could be heard, or anybody seen. Then 
returning to Harry, took her seat again on the sofa; but some- 
what nearer to him than before. 

“Mr. Doffier,” said she, “I must confess, yes, I must tell 
you openly, that I love you, with all my heart! there is nobody 
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else to hear my avowal ; all is quiet, and I dare confess to you 
my sentiments.” 

She uttered this sentimental confession in a soft, whispering 
voice, and in a state of overpowering excitement she fell into 
his arms. 

Doffier felt himself in a decidedly awkward situation, and 
greatly perplexed at this unexpected turn, he was utterly at a 
loss how to act or what to say; having no desire to accept this 
tender demonstration, nor wishing to offend the fair com- 
panion. 

“Madam, I—I can—not comprehend,—perhaps you 
uttered he confusedly. 

“No, no! You are the only man that I ever loved,” insisted 
she, coming more and more close to him, while her arms were 
extended around his neck. A few moments passed away in 
this position, when at once the door was opened from the 
adjoining room, and two rough-looking individuals covered 
with masks, entered with a menacing attitude. 

“ Ah, shameful scoundrel!” exclaimed one of them, and 
added: “ Now I have got you! you want to seduce my wife!” 
after which, he rushed against Harry with his poniard drawn. 

The young female disappeared from the room. 

Harry quickly regained his self-possession, and placed him- 
self courageously on the defensive. He lifted a chair with one 
hand, and took into the other his dagger, while the table, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, served him as a barricade. 

he two ruffians attacked him vigorously, urging each other 
to strike him down. Harry defended himself bravely. 

The noise and confusion increased ; while pieces of furniture 
were flying about, and the table, which Doffier pulled after 
himself when he retreated was upset with the large lamp upon 
it, whose fire at once lighted the window curtains, causing a 
blaze and filling the room with smoke; and within a few 
moments, the whole upper part of the parlor was burning, repre- 
senting an awful scene of horror and crime. 

“Murder! Fire! Help! Help!” cried those inside. Yes, 
yes! help for the innocent. Harry is in danger—but he de- 
fends himself yet. There, there is a blow towards him! he is 
bleeding already. Help! help! Nobody here? nobody was 
there to see the horrible crime, nor to hear the cries for help. of 
our young hero; the night was quiet and silent; the streets 
desolate—and the flames unmerciful. 


” 

















